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foreword 




• Desegregation of a child caring institution 
is one of the most delicate of human en- 
gineering accomplishments confronting our 
country today. 

Desegregating an institution involves the 
feelings, attitudes, and reactions of the children 
and their parents, of the institution’s staff, and 
of the people in the community in which the 
institution is located. 

This pamphlet is concerned with the process 
of achieving desegregation in institutions so 
that they open their doors to children of any 
race, color, or nationality. Admittedly, how- 
ever, the focus is on the Negro child. For him, 
the barriers to good institutional care have 




been higher and harder to penetrate. 

Once Negro children and Negro staff enter a 
previously segregated institution, the task 
begins of helping youngsters, staff, and com- 
munity to live harmoniously and happily to- 
gether. When this is finally achieved, chil- 
dren are accepted for what they are — with all 
their individual qualities and differences. 

This story of how six child caring institutions 
opened their doors to serve Negro children gives 
ample evidence of the sequence from segrega- 
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tion to desegregation and to the final goal — 
elimination of discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, or nationality. One of these insti- 
tutions moved ahead with its desegregation 2 
years after the May 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that “the doc- 
trine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place.’’ 

These institutions, located in different sec- 
tions of the Nation, serve dependent, delin- 
quent, retarded, and disturbed children, and 
adolescent unmarried mothers. The institu- 
tions faced problems in the community — from 
the churches, schools, neighbors — as well as 
within their own board, administration, and 
staff. Progress sometimes was slow, sometimes 
painful, but obstacles were overcome until each 
institution successfully established services for 
chilclren without restrictions based on race, 
color, or nationality. 

The Children’s Bureau is grateful to the six 
administrators who described in full and can- 
did fashion their transitional steps to desegre- 
gation. These descriptions are in the exact 
words of the administrators, beginning on 
page 25. 

Two of these administrators described their 
“process” to an informal, all- day conference 
of representatives of national organizations, 
called by the Children’s Bureau in April 1964. 

Participants in the conference included : 

Board of Hospitals and Homes of the 
Methodist Church 

Miss LENA MARTIN 

Child Welfare League of America 
Mr. SAMUEL BERMAN 



Children’s Bureau, Welfare Administration, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Mr. RAY MANELLA Mr. MARTIN GULA 

Lutheran Church in America 

Pastor CARL THOMAS 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 

Mr. JOHN HAYES 

National Council of the Episcopal Church 

Miss FLORA DAVIDSON 

National Lutheran Council 

Mrs. KENNETH CARPENTER 

The author summarizes the consensus of this 
conference, identifies principles illustrated in 
the six case reports, and also reflects his own 
experience in establishing an interracial insti- 
tution for adolescent boys. 

QUEST FOR EQUALITY is designed to 
help institutions make their services available 
to children of minority groups — Negro, Indian, 
Latin, Oriental. Such help has been requested 
by board members, community supporters, ad- 
ministrators, and staff members of child caring 
institutions, as well as councils of social agencies 
and State agency licensing consultants. 

This pamphlet reflects the challenge and hard 
work involved in opening doors without dis- 
crimination to children. The Children’s Bu- 
reau hopes that it will serve as a guide to child 
caring institutions and other group care pro- 
grams in all sections of the Nation that are 
about to embark on the quest for equality for 
children. 






KATHERINE B. OETTINGER 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 









DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED— Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 states: “No person in the United States 
shall, on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under any program or ac- 
tivity receiving Federal financial assistance.” Therefore, the 
programs of the Children’s Bureau like every program or 
activity receiving financial assistance froi>. the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, must be operated in 
compliance with this law. 
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QUEST FOR EQUALITY 



IN THE UNITED STATES during the last 
two decades, we have become accustomed to 
technological and social change, for we live with 
it every day. We recognize that change is 
inevitable— and that it is occurring at a rapidly 
increasing rate. Social change brings not only 
new challenges but also vast new opportunities 
and responsibilities. Any child caring institu- 
tion that has not desegregated faces such new 
challenges and opportunities. 

Elimination of discrimination is no longer an 
issue for these institutions. Bather, it is how to 
0-0 about reaching this goal. Cliild caring insti- 
tutions have made many hopeful beginnings to- 
ward insuring the equality of opportunity for 
children on their campuses— and the quest goes 

Each institution, like each child, is unique. 
The process of moving from segregation to de- 
segregation differs from institution to institu- 
tion. Most of these are in Northern, Western, 
and Southwestern States. More recently, they 
have been joined by institutions in the border 

and Southern States. _ 

Each institution has its own mixture of prob- 
lems, community experience and attitudes whic 
influence the pattern of progress. True, we can 
learn from our own experience and the expe- 
rience of others and share promising practices. 



But each situation calls for creati 7 eness at the 
moment and for a fresh approach to what is 
always, in some respect, new and unique. 

The real challenge is to build an institution 
where equality is a reality, not just a hoped-for 
oroal— and through the soundness of this build- 
hig, build the ability of all its children to con- 
tribute to a democratic Nation with all the 
rights and responsibilities this entails. 

How well are we preparing these children for 
tomorrow — for living in a society which recog^ 
nizes the dignity and worth of every child and 
which expects each to make his contribution 
toward living, learning, and working with 
people of many races and nationalities ? 

The struggle of the public schools to help chil- 
dren in this regard has been well publicized. 
But a quiet, unrecognized movement of tremen- 
dous proportions has been developing also 
among child caring institutions of the Nation. 
Many institutions have desegregated already. 
About half of the child caring institutions have 
now fully desegregated or are in the process of 
desegregating their admissions and services tor 
children and families. Many of these institu- 
tions now accept and serve Negro, Latin, In- 
dian, and Oriental children without discrimina- 
tion. A similar trend is occurring in previously 
all Negro institutions which are now accepting 



white cliildren or have consolidated their serv- 
ices with related white institutions. 

Many other institutions are considering or 
have initiated their admission and services on a 
nondiscriminatoi-y basis. But many States still 
have one or more institutions which have not 
initiated or successfully implemented the transi- 
tion toward desegregation. 



WHAT PROMPTS CHANGE? 

Every institution moves toward desegrega- 
tion for such positive reasons as the following : 

• Desire to relate the child rearing goals 
of the institution to the social policy of 
the Nation as expressed in the Constitu- 
tion, in the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 outlawing school segregation, and 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in which 
Congress wrote into law the requirement 
that no persons be excluded from the 
benefits of any federally aided program 
because of race, or color, or national 
origin. 



• Moral or ethical desire to promote the 
maximum growth of the child in a 
democratic society. 



• Religious or ethical conviction regard- 
ing the need to establish equal oppor- 
tunity for all races, nationalities, social, 
religious, and economic groups for the 
2 fullest development of each child. 



• Conviction that public and voluntary 
welfare services should be developed on 
a total community and combined agency 
basis to make maximum use of tax and 
voluntary suppoit; for preventive, diag- 
nostic, and treatment services for chil- 
dren and families. 

This latter concept is cited in the Child Wel- 
fare League of America standards for institu- 
tions : 

^Institutional care services should be provided 
for children who need care and treatment on the 
basis of their individual needs and problems with- 
out restriction based on race, color, minority 
status, or ethnic origin. Organization of services 
on a racially segregated basis is harmful to chil- 
dren. All children's institutions, both private 
and public, should be integrated." (3) 

Other motivations for desegregation are es- 
sentially negative, such as : 

• Compliance because of pressure from a 
public, religious, or nonsectarian standard 
setting organization. 



• Compliance to obtain or continue to ob- 
tain State or local public funds for pur- 
chase of care for individual children. 



• Compliance to obtain Federal surplus 
food commodities, property, or research 
funds. 



• Compliance in response to local pressure 
groups. 















• Compliance because other institutions are 
desegregating, etc. 

It is a mistake to assume that desegregation 
of child caring institutions will solve the 
broader community problem of providing com- 
prehensive services for children who need care 
and treatment away from their own families. 
But desegregation of these institutions can 
stimulate a broader, interagency review of com- 
munity needs and use of available resources for 
children without dilferentiation because of race, 
color, or national origin. 



THE PROCESS OF CHANGE 



More similarities than differences appear in 
the process that institutions undergo in accept- 
ing and serving children on a desegregated 
basis. This is evident in the case reports of in- 
stitutions in Detroit, Mich., Baltimore, Md., 
Austin, Tex., Washington, D.C., Anchorage, 
Ky., and Charlotte, N.C., beginning on page 25. 

Admittedly, these case reports have limita- 
tions in their lack of uniform and representa- 
tive reporting from all sections of the Nation. 
They pose no simple answers; they reveal no 
formula. They offer no standard, quick, and 
certain method that every institution can use in 
desegregation. In a very real sense, the situa- 
tion in each institution, like each child, is 
unique. But they do suggest general principles 
and some methods which, of course, have to be 
modified by local situations, factors, and 
conditions. 



But despite variations in approach, in se- 
quence, and in the complications or smoothness 
of the transition, in many ways desegregation 
follows a pattern : Those responsible for policy 
decide to desegregate. The administrator im- 
plements the decision with the board, the com- 
munity, the staff, and the children in residence 
to gain acceptance of the idea. 

As children and staff from minority groups 
enter the institution, the administrator strives to 
anticipate and alleviate any tensions or prob- 
lems that occur within the institution and in the 
community, and helps the entire institution use 
the process constructively. 

These methods not only apply to the process 
involved in opening doors to Negro children 
but also to children in many racial and nation- 
ality groups — ^Mexican, Indian, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Oriental, and other children as well. 



Desegregation can be partial or complete. It 
is only partial if Negro children are admitted 
and assigned to cottages without discrimina- 
tion — but the children cluster by color at one 
end of the recreation field or dining hall ; teams 
are chosen by color; white staff are not easy 
and comfortable with Negro staff ; and families 
are assigned to caseworkers on the basis of color. 

The fully desegregated institutions reflect 
themselves in other ways. The voices and ideas 
of Negro men and women are listened to in 
board meetings. Staff members are chosen for 
their qualifications, not by their color. Diag- 
nosis, treatment planning, and care are based 3 



DESEGREGATION 
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on the conditions and needs of a child and his 
family. Cottage placements are based on indi- 
vidual treatment needs and group dynamics. 
Everyone is able “to live, work, and play to- 
gether, and treat each other with respect.” (6) 
Open communications and constant orienta- 
tion as to what is going on are the order of the 
day. Only then can an institution be honest, 
imaginative, and creative in its program, in its 
practices, and in its conviction that children in 
institutions, regardless of their race or economic 
status, must have an opportunity to enter the 
mainstream of American life. The truly deseg- 
regated institution can be an experience in hu- 
man relations of such profound value for chil- 
dren that they carry it with them throughout 
their entire lives. 



HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE.> 

The process of desegregation starts with the 
firet informal discussion of board, administra- 
tor, or staff on the subject of admitting Negro 
children into the institution. The process 
comes to another milestone when the first Negro 
child is admitted. The process pauses for a 
brief time when administrator, staff, and out- 
siders seem confused in differentiating between 
a “racial episode” and a nonracial child rear- 
ing problem. Desegi*egation is accomplished 
when other Negro youngsters have been ad- 
mitted and a sufficient amount of time has 
elapsed to make admission and service to Negro 
children and their families on the same basis as 
to others. 

4 How long does this take? Some administra- 



tors claim the process “jelled” within 3 or 4 
months. Others believe it takes 18 months or 
almost 2 years. 

: 

4 1 ■ 

■t j 

The time it will take for desegregation in an j 

institution depends on such factors as : 

1. Board consensus. 

I i 

2. Administrative conviction and leadership. | 

3. Support from the institution’s sponsoring 

organization and major financial contribu- 
tors. s ‘ 

! * i 

4. Elimination of legal obstruction to de- j| 

segregation. , : 

5. Degree of desegregation prevailing in o(Hn- 

munity schools, churches, and neighbor- 
hood facilities. !> i 

) ] 

6. Dependence on referrals from public and ! \ 

voluntary agencies complying with civil | 

rights requirements. ; 

i t i 

7. Dependence on purchase of care arrange- | i 

ments with public or voluntary agencies | 

which are discontinuing use of segregated ij 

institutions. !/ i 



Several administrators recall a “slow start,” 
perhaps for the same reasons as revealed in the 
process of desegregating schools. ( 7 ) 

*When the issue of desegregation is brought 
close to a community, the opinions of the groups 
within it crystallize gradually as the issue grows 
in significance. What eventually forms as the 
attitude of a particular group may begin as an 























inchoate collection of poorly defined individual 
attitudes. 

''As the members of the group clarify their at- 
titudes and announce their decisions, more and 
more people find it possible to take a definite 
stand on the issue. There results a 'bandwagon 
effect* in that the rate of joining a side accelerates. 

"Whatever people's anticipatory feeling and 
behavior may he, it is important to note that re- 
ports from those areas which have already de- 
segregated their schools are generally favorable. 
There has been a minimum of substantial or sus- 
tained opposition, and many fears and predic- 
tions of dire consequences have proven ground- 
less.** 

No matter how long it takes to desegregate 
the institution, the ultimate gain is priceless in 
the lives of children. Those institutions which 
move quickly are probably reaping the rewards 
of prior preparation of community, board, and 
staff. Those who move slowly may be con- 
fronting deep-seated local opposition. 



THE FIRST STEP 



A journey of a thousand miles has to begin 
with a single step. This ancient observation 
also applies to the process of desegregation. 
Every segregated institution faces the task of 
deciding what its desegregation involves and 
how it is to be achieved. 

The process comes to life — the first step is 
taken — when a forthright board member or 
parent agency executive (Baltimore case re- 
port), .and administrator (Detroit), or both 
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(Washington)* take the first step by publicly 
stating an intent to open the institution’s doors 
to ail children and its determination to do so. 

This public proposal draws a reaction, some- 
times slowly and sometimes quickly, by those 
who favor, oppose, are uncertain, or refuse to 
comment on the proposal. 

If the proposal is based on negative reasons 
cited earlier, the “going will be sticky” as ex- 
pressed by one administrator. If the proposal 
is made and interpreted for positive reasons, 
the ensuing reaction engages itself around the 
basic philanthropic motives behind the pro- 
posal. And this is more constructive. 

Several observations are pertinent regarding 
this step of the process : 

• dvance exploratory discussions can help 
prepare individuals psychologically for 
the proposal. 



• Proposals made by the institution’s board 
members or administrator may be more 
acceptable than proposals made by out- 
side organizations (but not necessarily). 



• The higher the prestige and status of the 
person making the proposal, the more 
rapidly the proposal may be accepted. 



One Mississippi hospital administrator (1) 
at this juncture brought together his depart- 
ment heads, staff, and board of directors to de- 
scribe the foundation for his proposal : 



**The Government's concern over minority 
6 groups, the activities of various minority groups 



• See case reports beginning on page 25. 




in our and other States, the rise of natv, small 
nations, and the deep concern felt for under- j ; 

developed areas and their people helped show that i j 

integration was coming. W e certainly would not 
be able to live on an island unaffected by these 
attitudes and changing times** ’ 



This step is the time for board, administra- 
tor, and staff to consider such concepts as : 



1. The dignity and worth of every person in 
our society, including the children and 
families who need to use the care and treat- 
ment provided by i*esidential institutions. 

2. Children are best prepared for living in a 
society of many races and nationalities by 
being introduced to such experiences early 
in their childhood. 

3. The goals of the institution should be con- 
sonant with the goals of parents, schools, 
communities, and the Nation. 

4. Institutions must always be ready to re- 
spond to changing social, economic, and 
cultural forces in the community. Insti- 
tutions have responded in the past to such 
changes (e.g., desegregating separate boys’ 
and girls’ institutions; sending children 
out to community schools; providing serv- 
ices to parents as well as children; intro- 
ducing casework, psychological, and psy- 
chiatric services to serve a changing 
clientele). 

5. Desegregation will eventually come to all 
institutions, but the time and manner of 
change will vary from community to 
community. 
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6. The institution should view desegregation 
as a creative opportunity to make its own 
positive transition to desegregation rather 
than be forced at some time into negative 
compliance. 



port, sponsorship, admissions, and referral. 

Some institutions encounter, minor obstacles 
at this point. Some face major problems. For 
example, one institution in a southern border 
State wants to desegregate but is financially 
supported by over 3,000 individual churches— 



The proposal will be discussed, argued, and 
may create considerable heat. New adherents 
will join. Some opponents will become sup- 
porters. Some opposers will yield. Others 
will withdraw open opposition or remain quiet 
or even become resigned. As one administrator 
observed, “The issue is so important that we will 
probably lose some board members if we de- 
segregate and we will lose some board members 
if we don’t.” 



ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD POLICY 




These discussions usually clarify the concept 
of desegregation and the philosophy behind it 
sufficiently enough to enable the responsible 
board or public officials to prepare their state- 
ment of policy and plan for desegregation of 
the institution. 

At this point, institutional administrators 
stress the need for strong consensus and co- 
operation among board, administrator, and staff 
on interpreting and implementing the policy 
and plan. 

Before this statement is prepared for general 
use, however, most institutions discuss the pro- 
posed statement with their major sources of sup- 


















and only few of these have opened their church 
meinbeiship to Negroes. This institution may 
experiment with a racially mixed group home 
in an iirbai area before it confronts its many 
churches with a proposal for total desegregation 
of its residential campus. Board members in a 
somewhat related position in another State 
launched a widespread and successful interpre- 
tation program in an effort to gain support for 
the proposal. 

Most institutions, however, are in a more for- 
tunate position and receive support and com- 
mendation for their desegregation proposal 
from related courts, agencies, local organiza- 
tions, community planning groups, and national 
church and nonsectarian standard setting orga- 
nizations. All State and local public welfare 
departments are encouraging and helping in- 
stitutions to desegregate in order to receive, or 
continue to receive, children referred by these 
public agencies which must comply with Title 
VI of the Civil Eights Act in order to continue 
to receive Federal funds. 



Finally, two additional early steps should be 
undertaken by the institution : 

1. Establishing a sound legal base for the de- 
segregation process. Voluntary institu- 
tions may need to revise charters to delete 
references to “white” children, confer 
with heirs to legacies which bring support 
to the institution, and obtain necessary 
court approval. 

2. Establishing a plan for the introduction 
of Negro board members and staff mem- 
bers. The desegregation process has a 















firmer base when there are Negro board 
members and staff to help. 



THE ADMINISTRATOR’S ROLE 

The administrator of the child caring insti- 
tution, like the administrator of a local school 
or hospital, carries a major lesponsibility for 
the desegregation process. His is the task of 
leadership. He helps to create a climate for 
desegregation; works with board members on 
policy ; interprets the plan to community, 
schools, neighbors, agencies, parents, staff, 
children, and the public at large; and, most 
important, maintains an overview of all the 
myriad “pieces” that emerge and eventually 
coalesce in the desegregation process. 

Local factors will determine the ease or com- 
plexity of the desegregation task ahead of him. 
One administrator of a training school, for ex- 
ample, perhaps forgetting the groundwork his 
predecessors laid, looks back at the desegrega- 
tion process with the comment, “There’s noth- 
ing to it.” Another administrator recalls the 
“blood, sweat, and tears I had to put into a 
process that eventually turned out so well for 
all of us.” 

The administrator’s personal maturity and 
attitudes toward Negro children and families 
will be engaged in this process at every step. 
So will his professional competence in helping 
to effect change in institutional intake, staffing, 
programing, and community relations. He 
may be the “trail blazer” among institutional 
administrators in his State. If so, he can profit 



from discussion and help from school principals 
and hospital administrators who have imple- 
mented desegregation. If he is following other 
institutional administrators, he may find their 
counsel very helpful. 

Several State associations of child caring 
executives have convened workshops on the sub- 
ject of desegregation. It has been discussed at 
length at one of the Chapel Hill workshops 
convened each summer by the University of 
North Carolina School of Social Work. Both 
the Children’s Bureau and the Child Welfare 
League of America are working closely on this 
matter with the licensing staff of State depart- 
ments of public welfare and with national 
church consultants for institutions. 

From a variety of administrators who have 
been through the process of desegregating their 
institutions comes the following advice : 

• Make sure you are not involved in other 
major undertakings, like a big construc- 
tion program, when you go into desegre- 
gation. You will need all the time you 
can muster to do a good job of desegre- 
gating. 

• Provide opportunities for airing and 
resolving the inevitable differences of 
opinion which can be expected to arise. 



• Involve your caseworkers in picking up 
on unresolved attitudes in some children 
and parents which must have resolution 
for the peace of mind of the child, the 
parent, and the institution. 

• Try to “get your house” in order by pre- 
paring staff, volunteers, and other groups 9 



before you take on desegiegation. 



• Free your child care staff, teachers, and 
others from the total load of interpreta- 
tion to parents, agencies, etc., by assum- 
ing more of this yourself. 

• You have to be mature and fair with your 
staff — and treat them without prejudice. 

• You need to be a human relations engi- 
neer in carrying out the social policies 
directed by our society, assumed by your 
board, effected largely through your staff, 
and benefiting the development of chil- 
dren referred to you for care and 
treatment. 

The administrator sets the tone for the de- 
segregation process by identifying the goals 
for desegregation, identifying a role for each 
participant, and recognizing that every indi- 
vidual board and staff member, neighbor, child, 
and parent reacts to desegregation from the 
breadth of his own life experience and current 
attitudes among his own family, business, 
church, and other associates. Each individual 
can find his most constructive role by bridging 
whatever cultural gap remains for him per- 
sonally. As the administrator helps individ- 
uals find their most constructive role in the 
desegregation process, his understanding and 
supportive role tend to create a similar attitude 
of mutual support among others. 

Many administrators have endured the hard 
and long journey from democratic ideal to 
reality. Having achieved broad acceptance of 
desegregation from the policymakers and the 
10 community — when the applause has died, when 



the opponents, if any, have thinned out — the ad- 
ministrator is left with many administrative 
details still to be done. 

But this is how a sound institution for all 
children needing its services is built — brick by 
brick and in the tumult of each day. 



STAFF 

Staff must be involved directly in planning 
for the desegregation of a child caring institu- 
tion. Elimination of discrimination can only 
be achieved if the members of the staff are com- 
mitted to this effort and deeply engrossed in 
carrying it forward. Only under such circum- 
stances can an all-fronts effort be undertaken to 
improve the opportunities offered by the insti- 
tution for all children. 



The administrator should initiate staff dis- 
cussion on desegregation as early as possible : 

1. To clarify the purposes of desegregation 
as part of the healthy development of 
children. 

2. To help staff express and resolve anxieties 
and strengthen their convictions. 

3. To help formulate the plan for desegre- 
gated admission and service. 

4. To communicate freely during the process 
itself and to share each other’s experiences. 

5. To help evaluate the effects of desegrega- 
















tioii on the institution’s primary purposes 
in providing care and treatment. 

6. To be able “to approach the new situation 
with objectivity and skill.” (6) 



Some administrators (Baltimore) began with 
employment of Negro staff before admitting the 
first Negro child. A constructive interaction 
was established among Negro and white staff 
members as a way of setting the stage for the 
same interactions among children. Another 
administrator reports : 

**We made changes in personnel practices by 
hiring the person who could best meet the need 
of the job offered and tried to break down the 
children's thinking that all house parents and 
office staff were white; all other staff members, 
in the category of servants.” (W ashington, D.C.) 

The administrator of one institution (De- 
troit) has some particularly penetrating obser- 
vations regarding employment of Negro staff : 

”As with the first full-time Negro worker, all 
have been employed, not for the sake of integra- 
tion, but because they were the best qualified ap- 
plicants seeking those particular jobs. 

”The importance of having Negro employees 
in an agency seeking to give a service to all racial 
groups cannot he overlooked as the presence and 
participation of the Negro worker has a direct 
influence on the feelings, decisions, and actions of 
Staff, administration, board, and clients. When 
people live, work, and play together day after 
day, they develop mutual understanding, accept- 



ance, concern, respect, and love for each other 
that break down their feelings of fear and in- 
tolerance — perhaps not completely, but to a de- 
gree that does not ordinarily allow these feelings 
to interfere with the resolution of mutual con- 
cerns, However, there have been a few workers — 
both white and Negro — who have not been able 
to resolve their feelings about each other or about 
their own position in life and it has been neces- 
sary for them to seek employment elsewhere. 

”The agency has found that the employment of 
Negro workers is important to the Negro client 
who seeks the help of the child welfare institu- 
tion. The Negro client may have a white or 
Negro worker, but when he has a white worker 
it has seemed that, in general, the client feels 
more at ease and trustful of the agency when he 
sees that there are Negro workers also on the 
staff. Some white parents have, at first, objected 
to having Negro workers but these feelings have 
changed into acceptance after they have become 
better acquainted and feel the genuine concern 
of the worker for their family problems. 

”An integrated staff has also been very im- 
portant for children in care, not only because it 
gives them a positive experience in living with 
children and adults of different races, but because 
a child often needs the direct support of some- 
one with whom he can more easily identify.” 



The administrator and supervisory staff in an 
institution need to be supportive, patient, and 
helpful in preparing their staff as the institu- 
tion implements the desegregation process. 

Some institutions have accelerated staff orienta- 
tion by arranging staff visits to desegregated 
institutions for observation ; by inviting human 
relations consultants for staff discussions and 
workshops; and by using mature, unprejudiced H 
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staff to help other staff members. Together, 
administration and staff must discover how they 
can, in fact, bring children from minority 
groups into full participation in the program of 
the institution, how they can minimize the effect 
of long years of discrimination on these chil- 
dren, and how they can support and promote 
understanding and equality between children in 
the institution. 

Variations in staff attitudes should be ex- 
pected. Some will reach a high level of love, 
understanding, and helpfulness for all children, 
white and Negro, in their cottage, classroom, 
or caseload. Some will achieve this only in a 
partial or uneven sense. Some will be unable to 
resolve their attitudes constructively and will 
resign or should be helped to resign. 



A few more pertinent observations have been 
made by administrators in regard to staff ; 

1. “Help your staff think out in general what 
they will do in a variety of situations be- 
fore they are under pressure in the 
situation.” 

2. “Each staff member abides by the same 
agreed upon principles, but implements 
them through his own personality and way 
of working with children and adults.” 

3. “Staff should be encouraged to find ways 
of mininfiizing friction and converting 
‘trouble’ into an educational experience for 
all.” 

4. “Each staff member should have a per- 
sonal stake in making the desegregation 
and integration plan work.” 




5. “Use your more mature and culturally 
grown up white staff and children to greet 
and make comfortable the new Negro staff 
and children.” 

6. “Your Negro staff should be mature 
enough to treat each child according to his 
need — and not be oversevere with Negro 
children and too soft with white children.” 

7. “Attitudes of teachers (or staff) do not 
change overnight, any more than do atti- 
tudes of children. It has been found, how- 
ever, that where teachers of both groups 
can meet on a professional level to discuss 
mutual problems, many of the stereotypes 
and distortions fade awaJ^ They begin to 
see each other as equals and as persons 
worthy of respect. This feeling is then apt 
to carry over to the children, and teachers 
are then more apt to see each child as he 
is.” (6) 



There are many approaches — some of them ;| 

see*ningly little things — which, added together, || 

enable the staff to move the child caring insti- 
tution forward in handling interracial problems ij 

in order to promote understanding. 
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WORKING WITH THE COMMUNITY 

:i 
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The institution is a part of a neighborhood, i) 

a community, and is one of many community 
resources. Some institutions are almost self- | 

contained in providing a program that keeps 
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their children on the institution’s campus most 
of the time (Washington). Others use both 
campus and community activities (Detroit). 
In no instance, even in custodial training schools 
for delinquents, can the institution be completely 
isolated. In many ways, the institution touches 
the community ; in many ways, the community 
touches the institution. 

For these reasons, the institution’s board, ad- 
ministrator, and staff must consider all the 
community forces and factors which will help or 
hinder the desegregation process in the institu- 
tion. Assessment of these forces, analysis of 
ways of using or overcoming them, a plan for 
working with the community, and a means for 
evaluation are all involved in this phase of 
activity. 

Board members and the administrator carry 
most of the weight of community interpretation. 
An oft-repeated suggestion is that “a strong, 
objective, and positive approach solves most 
problems that arise in agency-community rela- 
tionships” (Detroit). 



Local schools. — Most institutions report easy 
communication and a comfortable relationship 
with local public or parochial schools in accept- 
ing Negro youngsters from the institution. The 
tremendous national ferment for desegregation 
of public schools has helped to prepare schools 
for admission of Negro youngsters from 
institutions. 

The Detroit institution discovered that public 
school teachers, principals, and students wel- 
comed the institution’s Negro children, but ob- 
jections came from parents of white children in 
the school. 

School principals and school boards should 
be made aware of the institution’s plan for 
desegregation in order to prepare their own 
staff. 

Care must be tak'^n to differentiate problems 
that arise between the institution’s Negro chil- 
dren and other children in the schools, because 
so many of these problems are normal problems 
between children of any color and are not 
racially involved problems. 



The institution's first Xegro cliiUl to enter 
tlie local public school will usually be viewed 



with much more interest and attention than sub- 
sequent children. Thus, it is helpful to the insti- 
tution if its fii'St child does well. To help insure 
this, many institutions carefully study their first 
Negro child to be admitted in school in terms 
of his previous school adjustment. If the child 
shows unusual academic or social problems, in- 
stitutions arrange for special tutoring, remedial 
education, casework, and therapy on the institu- 
tion’s campus. When the child is ready, the 
local public school is called and asked to admit 
the child. 

AVlien the local public school is still all white 
and the institution’s first Negro child will be 
the school’s first Negro child, much closer com- 
munication and planning is needed among 
school board, principal, teachers, and the insti- 
tution’s board, administrator, and staff. 

Community health facilities. — The adminis- 
trator may need to help prepare local health 
facilities for service to Negio children from 
the institution. Exploratory discussions should 



be initiated with local physicians, outpatient 
and clinic facilities, and with inpatient hospital 
and mental hospital facilities whicli may be 
needed. 

In some institutions, this may mean no more 
than a brief telephone call to alert those facili- 
ties which piovide services on a desegregated 
basis. In other communities, a series of con- 
ferences may be necessaiy to develop ways of 
serving the institution’s Negro children. 

Neighbors, civic organizations. — Soon after the. 
institution asks the local public school to admit 
a Negro child, or wox*d has reached the neigh- 
borhood about the pending or actual admission 
of a Nigro youngster, reactions and protests 
can be expected from some individual neigh- 
bors, shopkeepers, or civic groups. In one 
community (Detroit), “None of the protests 
were in the nature of threats toward the agency 
but were expressions of fear that the community 
itself would become integrated and of dislikes 
of having their children go to school with 
Negro children.” 

The administrator of the Washington insti- 
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fcution for disturbed children reports that : 



**Some of the problems that had been antici- 
pated by those who felt integration would be a 
mistake have not materialized. There was con- 
cern about the neighborhood reaction, since we 
are located in a substantial and conservative resi- 
dential area where there have never been any 
Negro families. We took the precaution, how- 
ever, of ^cultivating* the neighborhood as soon 
as we began the new program, since there was 
concern about having disturbed children in the 
area, and we wanted good and friendly rela- 



tions with the neighbors. We tried to keep the 
children away from the boundary linei of the 
property, and did not allow them to have 
^nuisance value.* Before and during the time we 
were integrating the program, we invited all 
neighbors — and this is a substantial number — to 
visit the home, and see what we were doing. The 
staff hand delivered invitations to an! open house* 
where all activities of the home were demon- 
strated and explained, and there was an enthusi- 
astic response from the neighborhood. We have 
had no problems, and have had a friendly in- 
terest instead. We have also had offers of volun- 
teer services from neighbors, and donations of 



books, toys, bicycles, etc. We do not anticipate 
that any difficulties will develop." 

In commenting about neighborhood reac- 
tions, one school administrator (5) reminds us 
that “Sudden, radical changes cause many to 
throw up their guard,” and suggests patience 
in promoting a gradual broadening of tolerance 
and understanding in the neighborhood. 

A fine point is made by the Detroit institution 
to the effect that an institution’s desegregation 
proposal should not be presented to community 
groups in such a manner that they misunder- 
stand and think their approval is being 
requested. 

Unfortunately, there are individuals in al- 
most every community who seek to deny equal 
opportunities for children of minority racial, 
religious, economic, or nationality groups. 
These individuals will try to promote hostility 
toward the institution’s desegregation plan as 
long as they feel they are mobilizing other hos- 
tile forces in the community. If they sense a 
contrary mobilization of approval of desegre- 
gation in the community, these individuals usu- 
ally withdraw. In responding to their hostil- 
ity, the institution must exercise patience, 
firmness, and understanding of the negative 
personal dynamics controlling these individuals 
on the issues of desegregation. 

Local community groups promoting equal 
opportunity for Negro youngsters should be 
helped to understand the goals and processes 
the institution has established in moving to- 
ward desegregation. Most of these groups can 
aid in many direct and indirect ways. Some- 
times, however, a group wants to promote 
equality without helping to promote in Negro 
16 families and their youngsters the sense of re- 



sponsibility that they must develop as they 
share in the total institutional task of desegre- 
gation. At all times, everyday problems and 
responsibilities that confront all children and 
staff in institutional child rearing must be dif- 
ferentiated from racial episodes. 

Each institution undergoing desegregation 
must assess and work with the widest range 
of circumstances in its local community — from 
the segregated, all white neighborhood, schools, 
and churches, to the fully integrated neighbor- 
hood, schools, and churches. But successfully 
handled, this broadening of community toler- 
ance is a benefit to the institution. It is also a 
real growth experience for the community as 
part of the ground swell in our Nation’s cultural 
growth. 

Churches.— Churches, too, will vary widely in 
different sections of the country and even in 
different sections of the same community in 
their attitude toward desegregation in institu- 
tions. 

This wide variation is apparent in the case 
reports in the appendix. The institution in the 
District of Columbia was fortunate in immedi- 
ately gaining active support from its Bishop. 
In contrast, all six churches used by the Balti- 
more institution were segregated. 

"It was necessary to visit each we attended, ex- 
plain the change in our policy and ask if we 
could continue to attend when we became a mixed 
group. The clergy were approached first and 
responded in various ways. Two said 'Yes* with- 
out hesitation. Another approved but said he 
must present the idea to his board. A fourth felt 
it was a real opportunity for his church to take a 
'living stand* on the matter of integration, hut 



apparently bis church members did not take the 
matter lightly for we were assured we would be 
welcome at the regular church service/ but 
possibly it would be better to wait a while before 
allowing any of the children to attend the youth 
programs at the church. Another refused and 
also refused to allow us to speak to the x<;burch 
board. Despite this response, we found the 
church members uncertain about the plan, and 
we were invited to the various church groups to 
tell about Cylburn*s plan to integrate. In doing 
this, we tried to express the great need of the 
children whfl lived at the home and what the 
church could do to help. This took infinite time 
because there were five churches needing help. 
The sixth church just quietly went its way with- 
out us. 

•When the day came to take the mixed group 
to church, the children were made to feel wel- 
come, and because we had talked to them about 
their responsibility behaviorwise, all apparently 
went well. 



"It was not until sometime later that unaccept- 
ing individuals began to call Cylburn to tell me 
personally that having Negro children present 
had spoiled the service for this particular individ- 
ual. Such calls were referred to the minister — no 
names being mentioned since no names were 
given — and he, in turn, would work with the 
problem. 

"About this same time I received many middle- 
of-the-night calls which were disturbing and use- 
less and very frustrating.^^ 

Since the Baltimore institution’s experience 
in 1956— soon after the May 1954 Supreme 
Court decision — many churches have opened 
their doors to church membership on an inter- 
racial basis. The movement has been supported 
and promoted by most of the national church 
organizations, including those who participated 
in the development of this document. As 





church momentum accelerates toward inter- 
racial church memhei-ship, the advent of desep 
rej?ation in a local child caring institution will 
be welcomed as a parallel eftort. 



PARENTS 



Soon after the board’s desegregation policy 
is stated} parents of children in the institution 
will need to be advised regarding: the pro- 
posed desegregation ; the reason behind the 
plan; the anticipated benefits for children ; and 
the part that children and parents will be ex- 
pected to play in the desegregation process. 

Reassurance and interpretation from the 
staff are usually enough to enable most parents 
to promise their support, at least on an 1 11 
wait and see liow it affects my child basis. 
Most caseworkers are comfortable as they talk 



with parents regarding the proposed change. 
Some caseworkers, a bit anxious about the first 
few conferences, soon settle down to looking 
upon this discussion much as they do other 
matters involving parents with children in 
residence. 

Both Negro and white parents need to be 
assured that all children in the institution and 
their families at home will be served on the 
basis of their needs and not their race. 

Some white parents will fnvor the move. 
Some will oppose it. Some will threaten to (or 
actually) remove their children. Most parents 
will fall in between these extremes while they 
work through their attitudes and feelings. 

Parents of the children to be admitted often 
show some anxiety, too, especially if their life 
experience has been in segregated communities, 
schools, and churches. Their concern is. Will 
my child get fair and helpful treatment?” 
And, “What will this do to him when he comes 
back to live at home?” 
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Every child, both white and Negro, needs 
help from the institution’s caseworker in re- 
lating to different kinds of community situa- 
tions. He needs help in carrying over the 
institution’s desegregated living pattern to later 
experiences in local schools, neighborhood facili- 
ties, jobs, and military service. He may need 
more help in learning how to recognize and con- 
structively meet hostile attitudes reflected in 
segregated community facilities, and in indi- 
viduals and groups with strong racial prejudice. 

Both Negro and white youngsters who have 
profited from the experience of a de.segregated 
institution may be of some service to their 
communities in helping to foster healthier in- 
terracial attitudes. 

Many institutions for dependent children 
stress rehabilitation of the family as part of 
their total service program. Some administra- 
tors wonder if desegregation will cause a two 
culture” conflict for Negro and white children 
who experience desegregated living in the in- 



stitution and then return to a predominantly 
segregated community. However, some othei 
administrators believe this concern may be more 
of a rationalization. 



CHILDREN 

Most white youngsters are surprisingly con- 
structive in their participation in welcoming 
and living with Negro children. This is es- 
pecially so when desegregation is presented to 
them as an opportunity for an educational ex- 
perience, an opportunity to prepare them for 
more constructive living at home and in various 
parts of the country in their lifetime. 

However, even for such well-intentioned 
white youngsters, there are complexities. As 
one white adolescent boy explained to the au- 
thor, “I feel no prejudice in myself or others 
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here at the children’s home. I begin to feel it 
outside, in school or tlve soda fountain — that’s 
where I would want to protect our Negro bud- 
dies of the home. But where I really want to 
boil over is when I go home for visits and my 
stepfather starts working me over for living 
with Negroes.” 

Most Negro youngsters coming to desegre- 
gated institutions face parallel problems. They 
quickly respond to constructive relationships at 
the institution, but they sense the prejudice at 
the soda fountain and want to protect their 
white friends from conflict with the outsiders. 

They have another set of adjustments to make 
when they return for visits to their families or 
relatives in predominantly Negro neighbor- 
hoods. 

Perhaps, the subtlest kind of distinction was 
made by Virginia, a 7-year-old Negro girl en- 
gaged in a discussion in her classroom. A 
white girl had just made the comment, “Of 
course, it’s true that we like people because they 
are people, not because they are white. Look 



at how much we love Virginia, and she’s black.” 
Virginia interrupted the discussion with the 
comment: “But I’m not black. I’m a beautiful 
brown.” 

Staff should share their own thinking on the 
desegregation process before broadside discus- 
sion is initiated with children. All groups of 
staff personnel (child care staff, teachers, case- 
workers, shop supervisors, etc.) should continue 
to communicate with the administrator and with 
each other on the course of the discussions with 
children. Everyone can profit from the ex- 
perience of the other. 

Discussions with children can be initiated in 
a variety of ways: with constructive campus 
leaders, first — in classrooms, in cottages, in 
group therapy sessions, and individually in 
casework conferences. 

One administrator says : 

''As you move toward desegregation, give 
children in the institution an opportunity to ex~ 
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press their reactions. They will have intelligent 
ideas about procedures and ways of making 
Negro or other minority group children 
welcome." 

With few exceptions, a generally sympathetic 
group of white children will do a nice human 
relations job of accepting the staff's anxiety 
over their role in the desegregation process, es- 
pecially with a new Negro teacher or child 
care staff. As one Negro tc.icher expressed it : 

"Sometimes I have a feeling that the white kids 
are leaning over backwards to show me just how 
much they do want to cooperate. They are a 
grand group — all of them." (9) 

A few children will experience a momentary 
pause when they are using showers for the firet 
time with Negro youngstei’s, or sitting at the 
same dining table, but the pause is very brief 
and children usually are “back to normal before 
the day is over.” 

The firet Negro child to enter the institution 
will usually be anxious about his status in a 
previously all white institution. Administra- 
tors differ in their strategy here. Some prefer 
to have only one Negro child admitted at the 
beginning; some prefer two or more. In the 
author's own experience, admission of only one 
Negro adolescent boy to a previously all white 
group worked like a charm because of good 
preparation and prior knowledge of this boy’s 
basketball prowess. (Our team still had not 
won its first game.) Conversely, sometimes the 
desegregation process may actually be delayed 
when two or more anxious Negro youngsters are 
admitted at the same time and stick close to each 



other for mutual comfort. 

A Negro youngster with some experience in 
a mixed school, camp, Sunday school class, or 
other group, finds the initial adjustment easier 
than a youngster who has experienced only the 
segregated neighborhood, school, and church. 

The latter child may still be unconvinced he 
belongs to a culture that cares. Some Negro 
children who come to child caring institutions 
initially excuse their episodes of misconduct 
with the hint that “Every fault you find is be- 
cause I am Negro, and you are prejudiced.” (2) 

This phase must be worked through with them 
before they are able to face the problems which 
they need to overcome during their resident 
period. 

Prior group discussion with the white chil- 
dren in residence will usually reveal the indi- 
vidual child with hostile attitudes toward Negro 
children. He may express this quickly or he 
may be the obviously silent one, unable or un- 
willing to express his feelings. His hostility 
may grow and could create problems if this 
youngster has status or power among the other 
children for other reasons. Sometimes, a 
sequence of conferences between the child and 
the caseworker can be helpful. Sometimes, the 
prejudice he exhibits is really a basic reservoir 
of hate which finds a new outlet on the subject 
of race. In only a few instances, such children 
have been removed to facilitate the greatest 
good for the institution. 

“What if we begin to get as many Negro chil- 
dren as white children, or if we have more 
Negro children than white children in the cot- 
tages?” is a question posed by some administra- 
tors. This author, as an administrator of a 
desegregated institution for adolescent boys, 
watched the ratio of white to Negro boys change 21 



in both directions with no difference occurring 
to the boys. In 4 years, only one “episode” 
marred a constructive and satisfying interracial 
experience. And this occurred, as one boy 
later observed, “when the administration goofed 
and accepted on the same day a psycho Negro 
boy and a kooky white boy and the two went 
at each other because of color.” Incidentally, 
the ensuing group discussion reflected the ma- 
jority opinion among the youngsters that “both 
boys are no good and couldn’t change even if 
they wanted to * * * they have no right to 
mess up a good thing we got going here for 
years * * 

Many child caring institutions have quietly 
gone about ending segregation with little trou- 
ble — and those planning desegregation have 
every reason to feel encouraged. The case re- 
ports which follow show that others have faced 
this task and carried it through to accomplish- 
ment. 



No child can truly mature unless his life is 
opened to the wonderful variety of people in our 
democracy. It is no longer a privilege for chil- 
dren to grow up knowing many kinds of people. 
It is now one of the minimum essentials of our 
time. Child caring institutions have both the 
chance and the privilege of weaving our society’s 
commitment to equal opportunity into the lives 
of children who are in their charge. 

The reader is urged to study the verbatim, 
unedited case reports to strengthen his philos- 
ophy and commitment to equal opportunities 
for children, to gain the broadest perspective on 
ways of implementing desegregation, and to 



share these reports with institutional board and 
staff. 
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ON JUNE 30, 1957, the Episcopal Home for 
Children, which had a 5 5 -year history of offer- 
ing custodial care for dependent or partially 
dependent white children, closed its doors. It 
had become apparent that the home, which was 
caring for a steadily decreasing population of 
children, was no longer serving the then vital 
purpose for which it had been established. It 
was, in a sense, out of step with the changing 
concepts of child care in a changing world. 
Figuratively, the doors of the home remained 
closed until Januaiy 1959, when they were 
opened to the first children to be accepted into 
an entirely new program — a residential treat- 
ment center for emotionally disturbed children. 

One cannot think of this in such uncompli- 
cated terms as “off with the old” and “on with 
the new.” This would be a gross oversimplifi- 
cation. It is a difficult and sometimes heart- 
breaking procedure to reorganize and change 
the purpose of an institution which has a long 



and honorable history, to which many people 
have given a great deal of support in time, 
work, and money, and in which they have, above 
all, a heavy emotional investment. 

It takes a courageous board of directors, with 
wise and farsighted leadership, to act upon a 
need for change. To close doors is difficult 
enough — ^liow to plan wisely to reopen them is 
even more difficult; both need thorough and 
competent professional study, with careful con- 
sideration of community needs. 

Following the closing of the home, and the 
approval of the board for the new program to 
be launched, there were many problems to be 
resolved, including the problem of bitter feel- 
ings from many staunch supporters of the previ- 
ous program. But there was one big question 
of great importance in the minds and hearts, 
and in the spoken thoughts of many ; the ques- 
tion was how and when to integrate this previ- 
ously totally segregated institution. That the 
program was to be open to Negro children was 
not even a question — both morally and in terms 
of serving a vital need in the community, a 
segregated treatment center was indefensible. 
That we were to be integrated was dealt with 
in one respect from the very beginning of the 
program, in the hiring of all the staff. We had 
to make sure that every staff member also had 
a conviction in that direction, and would be 
completely accepting of Negro children and 
their parents, and also of Negro staff members. 
It was recognized, however, that the change 
could not come about immediately. The pros- 
pect of integration was frightening to many 
people in the Washington area, and could not 
be broached until some of the wounds of the bat- 
tle around the change of program had been 
healed. 

The “healing” was accomplished through in- 
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dividual and group meetings; and through first- 
hand acquaintance with the program. Members 
of our women’s auxiliary board, a very large 
group representing a number of parishes, were 
encouraged to visit. The enthusiastic support 
of this active, hard-working group was essen- 
tial. A public relations and educational cam- 
paign was instituted throughout the diocese, to 
help us retain the old and add the new, in terms 
of financial support and interest. By the time 
the program became well established, and gave 
promise of being successful, we could find 
scarcely any remnants of their earlier bitter feel- 
ings. The time seemed to have come when ac- 
tive work toward integration could begin. 

The Bishop of Washington, long an ardent 
worker for integihation in all fields of endeavor, 
was ready to work individually and at the meet- 
ings of the board of directors, of which he was 
ex-officio president. Several members of the 
board were ready to aid him, as was the profes- 
sional staff. Open discussions at board meet- 
ings, as well as conferences and discussions 
outside of formal meetings, were the order of 
the day. Slow and patient work is always re- 
quired when an understanding of human rela- 
tionships is involved, but in this situation there 
were the added elements of long-held attitudes 
and fears of the unknown. There had to be tol- 
erance for the feelings of those who in all 
honesty thought we would be making a serious 
mistake to add this problem for disturbed chil- 
dren to cope with. There had to be recognition 
and acceptance of the validity of such thinking. 
Certainly there was no easy answer, but there 
could be full discussion, bringing in the profes- 
sional experience of others; and there had to be 
an honest conviction expressed by the staff — a 
conviction that addcil problems, if any, could 
be resolved without damage to the program. 

While these human relationship problems 
were being dealt with, another step was being 
taken. This was the legal procedure of look- 
ing into all legacies, some of which go back 
many, many years, and through which the 
home is partially supported. This took several 
months, since a large number of wills were in- 
volved. Another legal step that had to be taken 
was to have the charter, originally granted by 



Congress, amended to delete the word “white.” 

It was in November 1960, almost 2 years 
following the opening of the new program, that 
integration became a fact, overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the board of directors, with the en- 
thusiasm and good feeling, and promise of 
Avholehearted support that we had all hoped for 
and w'orked toAvard. There were those who 
thought it had moved too slowly, but it had 
moved soundly, and this we felt was of greater 
importance. 

Our next step was to prepare the children at 
the home, and their parents, for the admission 
of Negro children into the program. The chil- 
dren at the home come from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia as Avell as from the District of Columbia, 
so we draw from an essentially southern area. 
Many of the children had had no contact with 
Negro children in school or on playgrounds, 
and we were well aware of feelings and attitudes 
that would have to be dealt with. *i'he parents 
were met with by the social workers with whom 
they were already in individual treatment. We 
did not ask their opinion about integrating the 
program — we simply told them that this was 
taking place. They were given the opportunity 
to express their feelings and anxieties about it, 
and ask all the questions they wanted to. We 
asked for their support in this move, and for 
their support of their children’s acceptance of 
the situation. We had anticipated the possi- 
bility of one or two withdrawals of cuildren 
from the program, but this did not materialize. 

The children were met with in group meet- 
ings and in individual sessions. They were 
encouraged to express all their attitudes, ques- 
tions, and fears, their positive and negative 
feelings. One by one, their fears were brought 
out in the light to look at — one by one, they 
were dissipated as they were discussed. We 
found that their fears were around news reports 
they had heard, and had enlarged upon, as well 
as around the intangibles of the unknown. 
Some of the children visualized all Negro 
children as being street fighters, using knives 
and brass knuckles, stealing and lying, and as 
being so strong they could and would beat up 
everybody. Specific points such as these could 
be handled realistically, in terms of their own 
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behavior. For example, when several of the 
boys began talking about Negro children fight- 
ing with knives, I asked them if they had for- 
gotten a recent period at the home when all 
silverware had to be accounted for before leav- 
ing the dining room. No, they had not for- 
gotten. Why did this have to be done? “Be- 
cause some of the boys were using knives and 
forks as Aveapons,” was the response. I then 
asked them how many Negro children we had 
at that time. The answer, of course, was none. 
They realized in amazement that they, too, had 
used knives to fight. No matter what point was 
brought up, they would in the end come to the 
conclusion that they, too, did these things. 
Some were fighters, some would lie and steal, 
some threw stones, etc. They finally came to the 
conclusion that there probably weren’t any real 
differences in the kinds of problems displayed— 
they were here because they had problems, and 
the Negro children would come because they had 
problems. 

When we came to the intangibles, we had 
discussions about the fear of something new or 
different in their lives — the need to hold on to 
the known and familiar. Some of the children 
made the observation that when they came to 
the home, everything was new and different, 
but now they were used to it, and maybe they’d 
get used to Negro children, too. Others 
thought not, because of their color, and color 
made them different. Others wanted to know 
if they were black all the way through. Some 
of our most severely disturbed children equated 
dark skin with evil. As this went on, I began 
to talk to them about differences they had all 
observed, and what it meant. We discussed 
brown eggs and white eggs, and they all agreed 
that they were just alike inside. And so it 
went, with good ideas and mistaken notions 
coming out equally rapidly, until finally one of 
our more scientific youngsters burst out with: 
“I’ve got it. It’s chemistry, that’s all; just 
plain chemistry. The Negro kids have chemi- 
cals in them that makes them have dark skin 
and we’ve got chemicals in us that makes us 
have light skins.” There was solemn agree- 
ment among them, with respect for the scientific 
mind. 



Further discussions were held around verbal 
insults. Some of the children had encountered 
“dirty Jew,” and “dirty Mick,” and we had had 
discussions around it. They remembered the 
angry outbursts that preceded and followed the 
name calling. We discussed “dirty nigger” or 
“nigger” in the same way, as an insult designed 
to hurt as much as possible. It was interesting 
to us later to learn that the Negro children used 
“dirty nigger” as an insult to a white child or 
a Negi’o child, indiscriminately. It was used 
in the same way they might have used “you 
dirty rat.” It was, therefore, an insult with- 
out any racial overtones as it was used at times, 
though at other times there was obviously a 
racial meaning. 

These discussions, and the individual confer- 
ences with the children still troubled about this, 
or who had been reluctant to express themselves 
in a group, certainly bore fruit. When the first 
two Negro children were introduced, the chil- 
dren vied with one another as to who was to 
have the privilege of showing the newcomers 
around, and teaching them all their tricks, such 
as the best ways to outwit the counselors ! The 
only fights we had were among the white chil- 
dren as to which ones were to have the privilege 
of having a Negro child in their dormitories ! 

We have encountered no problem of any mag- 
nitude in having both white and Negro children 
in a setting for severely disturbed children. 

When there are any indications that feelings 
with a racial tinge might be developing in any 
child— either white or Negro— the situation is 
handled immediately— sometimes in discussion 
with only one child, and sometimes with the two 
or more children involved. Any problems 
around this are minimal compared with the 
other problems we have in this setting ! Many 
“best friend” relationships have developed be- 
tween Negro and white children, and we have 
found that the children group or pair off in 
relation to personality and play interest rather 
than in relation to color. Their acceptance of 
each other as children, with no attention to race, 
was vividly brought home to us one day when 
they were playing a game called “Black men, 
IVliite men”, and we suddenly realized that a 
Negro child had been chosen for each side. We 
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feel that integration has worked smoothly and 
effectively and that the lives of all of our chil- 
dren have been enriched as a result of it. They 
will leave here better equipped for the chang- 
ing world than will the children who have not 
had the privilege of sharing their work and 
play, their anger, their tears and their laughter, 
with children of other races. 

Some of the problems that had been antici- 
pated by those who felt integration would be a 
mistake have not materialized. There was con- 
cern about the neighborhood reaction, since we 
are located in a substantial and conservative 
residential area where there have never been 
any Negro families. We took the precaution, 
however, of “cultivating” the neighborhood as 
soon as we began the new program, since there 
was concern about having disturbed children in 
the area, and v;e wanted good and friendly 
relations with the neighbors. We tried to keep 
the children away from the boundary lines of 
the property, and did not allow them to have 
“nuisance value.” Before and during the time 
we were integrating the program, we invited 
all neighbors — and this is a substantial num- 
ber — to visit the Home and see what we were 
doing. The staff hand delivered invitations to 
an “open house,” where all activities of the 
home were demonstrated and explained, and 
there was an enthusiastic response from the 
neighborhood. We have had no problems, and 
have had a friendly interest instead. We have 
also had offers of Volunteer services from 
neighbors, and donations of books, toys, bicycles, 
etc. We do not anticipate that any difficulties 
will develop. 

One advantage we may have had is that our 
children attend school within our own plant — 
their degree of disturbance is such that they 
cannot attend public school. This has nothing 
to do with race, oibviously. However, we have 
not had to deal with the schools in the neighbor- 
hood. When, however, the children from the 
home have been discharged and have returned 
to schools in their neighborhoods, some of which 
had become racially mixed while the child was 
in residence at the home, there have been no 
problems either way. 

28 When a Negro counselor was added to the 



staff, we had excellent acceptance of him. After 
a few days, we had the expected insult “you dirty 
nigger” hurled at him by a very angry child he 
was working with, but he had been prepared 
for this, and had expressed an interest in per- 
sonally handling this when it would occur. He 
did so, with the two of them having a long talk 
about it when the child calmed down. As the 
talk continued, others joined in. One was re- 
minded of how, when he was angry at a Filipino 
counselor who had been on the staff, he had 
called him a “dirty Jap.” (Children seem to 
automatically add the word “dirty” when they 
are making a derogatory statement.) We found 
that the white and Negro children responded 
equally well to the Negro counselor, as he did 
to them. 

We have found that integrating the program 
has been both successful and beneficial. It is 
true that we tried to leave nothing to chance. 
We worked at making it a success, and continue 
to work at keeping it that way. We feel that 
the advance planning and the timing were es- 
sential ingredients, but approaching it as a study 
in human relationships may have been even 
more, essential. 




BALTIMORE CITY’S CYLBURN HOME, a 
division of the Department of Welfare, is a non- 
sectarian, nonsegregated children’s home giving 
care to neglected and dependent boys and girls. 
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All children living there have been committed 
by the court to the care of the Department of 
Public Welfare. When the home was con- 
ceived, it was for white children, but before the 
event of the Supreme Court’s decision, Miss 
Esther Lazarus, Director of Public Welfare for 
Baltimore City, had already looked beyond the 
immediate and had begun to think in terms of 
a nonsegregated institution and one that would 
give better care to children who were to return 
to the community. 

In the spring of 1954 when Miss Lazarus 
spoke to me about the home, she told of the plan 
to open it to all children and to build a facility 
to accommodate and to give service to a larger 
number of children. 

Both ideas were of interest to me, and the plan 
for the new buildings was most challenging. At 
no time did I consider the integration part of 
the plan as unusual or froiight with difficulty. 
My thinking was concerned with but one 
thing — ^“children in need must have the best pos- 
sible program”— not white children or Negro 
children; or Chinese children; just children. 
Cylbum should be available to any child of any 
race who was in need of care and who would 
benefit from the program. Consequently, the 
move toward integration began in early summer 
of 1954. 

The first steps were casual and natural. As 
volunteers came to Cylbum to work with boys 
and girls, we all talked about the needs of the 
community; the needs of the home; and our 
plans as to building a more up-to-date institu- 
tion ; and the plan to accept Negro children. 

At the same time, we made the change to hav- 
ing all staff eat together — white and Negro at 
the same tables at the same time. This move 
was not accepted by some of the white staff 
members who did not come to the meal but made 
excuses that they had unfinished work to do. In 
time, these persons either came around to ac- 
cepting the plan or resigned, but always giving 
some other type of excuse as the reason for 
resignation. 

Where only service staff had been Negro, we 
made changes in personnel practices by hiring 
the person who could best meet the need of the 
job offered and tried to break down the chil- 



dren’s thinking that all house parents and office 
staff were white; all other staff membei'S were 
in the category of servants. As schools closed 
for summer vacation, staff members, without 
concern for job or status, were assigned to head 
up the tables and were responsible for the 
group’s convei’sation, food and table manners. 

The children accepted the change without 
question. 

During the first summer, we invited staff 
members to bring their children to the grounds 
during the day rather than to have them at 
home unsupervised. This immediately mixed 
the group. This practice was to continue and 
at no time was it questioned. In the summer of 
1956, the laundress became ill and was hospital- 
ized. Her foster son was left alone and she 
asked if he could live on the grounds for the 
few days she was to be in tot; hospital. This 
was done, and John was made a welcome mem- 
ber of the boys’ dormitory. On the visiting day 
during this period, several parents asked if we 
were going to continue to take in Negro chil- 
dren. Each person was told the reason for 
John’s being present, and it was explained that 
if any staff member, whether white or Negro, 
needed emergency care for a child, we would 
certainly wish to give it ; and with this opening, 
we always went on to explain that we were 
moving toward a nonsegregated home and in 
the near future, we would make such a move. 

If a parent argued or protested, he was re- 
minded that Cylbum was a temporary home 
for children in need of temporary care, and if 
he could correct whatever had been wrong in 
the home from which the child was removed, 
he could certainly take his youngster home. 
Cylburn’s responsibility was to be helpful when 
children were in need, but only until the parent 
was in a position to function as a parent. 

It is interesting to note that at about this 
time, we received two boys who were part 
Chinese. There was no question on the part 
of other children’s parents that these boys might 
not be white. Following the admission of the 
Chinese boys, we were asked to accept for place- 
ment a girl who had been refused by other 
agencies because she was quite dark skinned and 
might present a problem, although her birth 29 
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certificate stated she was white. 

In tlie fall of 105-1 when Baltimore City very 
promptly mixed the schools, Cylbum wjis made 
nndistricted and we wei*e able to send the boys 
and girls to many schools in the city — not just 
in our neighborhood. This allowed the institu- 
tion to choose the school which seemed most 
likely to be helpful to the child and made it pos- 
sible, when we had changed the admission pol- 
icy and began to accept Negro boys and girls, 
to see that school placement was a helpful and 
happy experience to each and every one. 

One amusing incident which happened dur- 
ing the period of school integration and when 
Cylburn was still a segregated facility may help 
to point out the real feelings of the adolescent 
boys and girls. 

On opening day of school, there was picket- 
ing by adults who encouraged the students to 
remain out of the school buildings. One of the 
schools called Cylburn and informed us that 
two of the boys had not been in class and the 
school was calling it an unexcused absence or 
truancy. When the boys came home at the 
proper time for having attended school, they 
were sent for, and when asked if they had been 
in school, both said, “No.” To the question, 
“Why not?”, one explained that they weren’t 
going to the same school with “colored kids.” 
As to the why, neither could answer other than, 
“Everyone says you shouldn’t.” They were 
then reminded that the law required school 
attendance until a child was 16, and the rule at 
(’ylburn was either school or work 8 hours. It 
was suggested they think about this. As they 
left the office, they were told to tell their house- 
mother they would not be having dinner with 
the others. Both boys whirled around, looked 
stunned, and then asked why not. It was ex- 
plained to them that Mrs. George had cooked 
the meal. To their “So what?”, we said, “But 
Mrs. George is colored.” The boys shuffled 
about, looked rather nonplussed, and said, “But 
she’s our friends Needless to say, they at- 
tended school, made no more remarks on the 
subject, and before the term was over, were 
walking home with their classmates — both 
Negro and white. 

30 There were several areas in which forthright 



talking was done on the subject. One was at 
Bible hour — the, Sunday evening program 
which took the place of Sunday school. All 
boys and girls attended the church of their 
faith each Sunday, but not the various Sunday 
schools. A group of lay people — vohinteei*s 
from the neighborhood churches — directed the 
program. Movies and slides on various aspects 
of Christian ethics were used, and during the 
time following the Supreme Couit decision, 
many were on the subject and the lessons were 
geared to teach respect for all peoples. 

During the week, we had evening group meet- 
ings to discuss the new institution, the kind of. 
home it would be, and the fact that it would be 
integrated. It was only on the Monday follow- 
ing Visiting Sunday that we heard any talk 
against such a program. Without making an 
issue of the statements, we tried to lead the dis- 
cussion to why one should feel all children 
should not have equal opportunities to good 
homes, schools, churches. Since the public 
schools had done such a splendid job, our end 
of the discussion was not difficult. 

Now, at the same time, we were having staff 
meetings concerning the change in program. 
Staff was not as outspoken as the children and 
one felt, in many instances, that some membere 
had deep feelings against integration but were 
holding back. The Negro staff were helpful in 
a very important way because they made every 
effort to cooperate. The office secretary was soon 
a bulkhead for all staff who came up against 
emergencies; she could help one make the deci- 
sion to call a doctor, or to allow some child to 
take a special trip, or just listen to a problem 
in a pleasant way. This attitude on her part 
helped to quell feelings of prejudice. 

In 1956, when the new buildings were on the . 
way to completion, we decided to admit the first 
Negro children into Old Cylburn. This plan 
was made so that when we moved we would 
have experienced living as a mixed group. We 
also hired Negro houseparents so that we would 
have little or no publicity of the change when 
we moved to the new cottage type facility. Just 
thinking of the move was exciting to some; gave 
a feeling of insecurity to others, because the new 
cottages were frail beside the huge fieldstone 













house they were used to, so the admission of the 
Negro children did not upset the group or the 

program. . . 

While this Avork, planning, and living Avere 
going on in the institution, a great amount oi 
Avork Avas being done in the community. Since 
all churches Avere segregated, it Avas necessary 
to visit each Ave attended, explain the change in 
our policy, and ask if Ave could continue to at- 
tend Avhen Ave became a mixed group. The 
clergy Avere approached first and responded in 
various Avays. Tavo said “Yes” Avithout hesita- 
tion. Another approved but said he must pre- 
sent the idea to his board. A fourth felt 
a real opportunity for his church to take a liv- 
ing stand- on the matter of integration, but ap- 
pi^ently his church meinbei-s did not take the 
matter lightly for Ave Avere assured Ave Avould be 
Avelcoine at the regular church service, but pos- 
sibly it AAonld be better to Avait a Avhile before 
alloAving any of the children to attend the youth 
programs at the church. Another refused and 
also refused to alloAV us to speak to the church 
board. Despite this response, we found the 
church members uncertain about the plan, and 
Ave Avere invited to the various church groups 
to tell about Cylburn’s plan to integrate. In 
doing this, Ave tried to express the great need 
of the children Avho lived at the home and Avhat 
the church could do to help. This took infinite 
time because there Avere five churches needing 
help. The sixth church just quietly Avent its 

Avay Avithont us. 

When the day came to take the mixed group 
to church, the children Avere made to feel wel- 
come, and because Ave had talked to them about 
their responsibility behaAriorAvise, all apparentl 

It Avas not until sometime later that unaccept- 
iiig individuals began to call Cylbum to tell me 
personally that having Negro children present 
had spoiled the service for this particular indi- 
vidual. Such calls Avere referred to the min- 
ister — no names being mentioned since no names 
Avere given— and he, in turn, would work with 
the problem. 

About this same time, I received many 
middle-of-the-night calls Avhich Avere disturbing 
and useless and very frustrating. 



While Avorkiiig Avith the churches, it Avas 
necessary to approach local or neighborhood 
movie theaters, ice cream parlors, and places ot 
amusement. This was very discouraging. The 
neighborhood movies refused to accept the 
mixed group although one had generously 
allowed the previous group of children free ad- 
mission. This meant that the downtown 
movies must be used. The cost was much 
higher— $1.50 or $1.75 per show plus 50 cents 
biisfare. The alternative Avas to take a large 
group in the carryall to the same show, and to 
send a driver Avith them. Dater Ave found a 
theater Avithin walking distance on the edge 
of a predominantly Negro area. The manager 
Avelcomed the group, and on special occasions 
Avhen he invited public school groups to special 
shoAvs, he Avould call us so our group could take 
advantage of the special price, the special pro- 
gram, and a well-mixed group. A church 
men’s group also loaned us a movie machine and 
sent us a film and refreshments tAvice a month. 
Generous as this Avas, and happy as it made the 
group, Ave felt it Avas not the real ansAver and 
continued to encourage the young people to save 
their alloAvances to permit at least one shoAv in 

toAvn evei*y 3 or 4 Aveeks. 

No private recreation areas Avere open to us ; 
no amusement parks ; no skating rinks ; no boAAd- 
ing alleys. Before integration, some of the 
youngsters had been members of the Boy and 
Girl Scouts. Afterwards, they showed no 
interest because the meetings were not available 
to the mixed group. We offered our recreation 
room for a neighborhood troop, provided it was 
open to all children. The offer was courteously 
r*0f \is©d* 

When service groups gave the yearly treats 
to the underprivileged children and took them 
by bus on a special trip, Ave could not accept 
because only white children were welcome. We 
tried to anticipate these occasions and have an 
exciting trip of our oavii planned so the Cylburn 
group would not feel left out. This presented 
hiteresting problems because often our children 
had brothers and sisters in other institutions 
Avho Avere going on the trip and they, too, Avere 
disappointed. 

We did more or less “blackmail” the program 31 
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chairman who called to invite our white chil- 
dren by explaining we never divided the group 
by race or color, and it did seem sad that these 
children were not accepted. Usually we 
received a contribution large enough to furnish 
a bus trip to the bay or State park for a day’s 
outing. 

The daily swimming program was conducted 
in a public park. The zoo was nearby and was 
visited often by many of the children. The 
police department kept us supplied with un- 
claimed bicycles which afforded short trips to 
the country or places of interest nearby. The 
ball park was available and many attended 
games, sometimes as guests of service organiza- 
' tions and, at other times, using their own pocket 
money. 

As an example of some of the problems we 
met, the following will give a picture of some 
of the feeling in Baltimore. 

Cylburn played ball with several of the other 
institutions, and the mixed team had been made 
to feel very welcome, especially at one particu- 
lar institution, and on occasion shared a bus 
when invited to a special ball game. 

One morning, following such an excursion, 

' the older boys and girls could hardly contain 
themselves and finally told a story of having 
been called names on the trip and stating flatly 
they would rather stay home than ride with that 
group again. Our staff said that there had 
been name calling but the Cylburn group had 
managed to control itself. This seemed too 
much to expect, and feeling something was 
wrong, I called the other institution. Its pre- 
vious director had left and the new director was 
from another State, and, although we had met, 
I did not know him well. He assured me that 
he had been on the bus the previous night and 
that his group had been the name callers. He 
said that the Cylburn boys had not responded. 
I asked him how he felt about the situation, 
and had it been as unpleasant as I had been 
led to believe? Was he certain the Cylburn 
group had not precipitated it? In answer to 
the last, he said only insofar as we had sent an 
integrated group, and if I did not want the boys 
and girls to be called names, he suggested we 
32 have our own bus. 



This incident shows, I’m sure, that the kind 
of adult leadership is important. This same 
group of boys and girls, when with its former 
director, would never have resorted to this type 
of thing. 

About this time, the Y.W.C.A. began a very 
fine day camp program in one of the parks. 
This was an integrated group. We, in turn, 
w'ere offered free camperships and asked to send 
only wdiite girls. In looking into the matter, I 
learned that far more Negro girls had availed 
themselves of the program and the camp pro- 
gram director w'as concerned less it become 
totally Negro and thus defeat its purpose of 
having an integrated pregram. We worked 
out a system where we w’ere able to send some 
of our girls, but ahvays a mixed group. 

The new Cylburn w^as ready in December of 
1957, and by that time we had a w^ell-integrated 
group of children and a fully integrated staff. 
Because of a blizzard on moving day, w'e found 
ourselves in the predicament of having the chil- 
dren, some food, and the extra mattresses and 
blankets at the new' grounds, but all the chil- 
dren’s clothing, beds, and furniture on the 
trucks and snow'ed in at the old grounds. We 
made shift by spreading the mattresses and 
sleeping three and four on each, with what 
blankets we had. One of the newspapers, hear- 
ing we were moving, sent a photographer to 
see how we had made out. When he saw where 
the children were to sleep, he asked if three 
would lie down so he could take a picture. 
There was a mad scramble and three girls 
climbed upon the mattress under the blanket. 
Next morning, there was the picture with both 
Negro and white sleeping together. No one 
called to protest, but maybe it was because all 
were busy cleaning away the snow. 

As w'e settled into our new’ home and the 
children began to w'alk or ride the public trans- 
portation to school, w'e found neighborhood 
children stopping by to play or to enjoy a meal 
with their Cylburn friends. Neighbors were 
invited for tea and a tour, and in time our 
Saturday night parking lot dances were well 
attended by invited neighborhood and school 
friends of the boys and girls. 

At dances or parties on the grounds, we found 
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the best dancers danced together without regard 
to race. In volleyball or baseball games, the 
better players were chosen first, without thought 
of color; but, and this never ceased to sur- 
prise me, no Negro boy asked to date a white 
girl, and no white boy asked to date a Negro 
girl. The mores of the community were so 
instilled in the youngsters that despite the fact 
they were often nonconforming, they apparently 
knew mixed dating could lead to unpleasantness. 
Then, too, since we did not make a rule about 
this, there was no reason to do it, just to break 
rules or to defy authority. 

Parents, at first critical, soon made friends 
with one another, gave transportation to others 
going their way, and at holiday entertainments 
and dinners sat side by side. They, too, learned 
to accept the situation pleasantly. 

My own feeling is that the need of the child 
transcends any personal feeling, and in work- 
ing for the good of the child, one forgets the 
unpleasantness and lack of understanding of 
the community. 

The children, I am sure, did not suffer from 
the change. Of this I am sure and, in fact, I 
believe they learned much from the mixed group 
living. 

Staff had to be on its toes to answer any per- 
sons in the community who were critical, but 
we all learned that after the move was made, 
the only criticism came from the kind of person 
who might be classed as uncooperative — a die- 
hard, or a crank. 

In 1958, the Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare and Cylburn Home received one of the 
Hollander Awards for their contribution to 
integration. This Avas presented at a meeting 
of institutional staffs — and no children wei-e 
present. The children were never shown the 
framed award lest they become self-conscious 
about the new desegregated living. 

For superintendents about to make this kind 
of change, be assured your role in the neighbor- 
hood may be a hard one, and it will take real 
conviction to plan and move ahead, but the 
benefit to the child and his future understand- 
ing will make up for this. Only through un- 
derstanding and learning in youth can this 
problem be alleviated. 
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IN FEBRUARY 1966, the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s Home begins its 
second century of service to “Lou and Jeff’ 
the children of Louisville and Jefferson County, 
Kentucky. During the first century there have 
been many changes in philosophy, program, 
physical location, name, and administration to 
the extent that the agency today bears little 
resemblance to its earlier predecessor organiza- 
tions. 

Yet, throughout that long period of time, 
there have been some consistent patterns, not 
the least insignificant of which has been the 
racial segregation of staff and children s serv- 
ices. With such strong traditions— from the 
historic 13th amendment of 1865 to the equally 
historic Civil Rights Act of 1964 — it might be 
expected that change would come about 
only with some trauma, rebellion, and dis- 
organization. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe 
how integration came about calmly in a border 
State and in an agency with a 100-year tradition 
of confonnity to a typical border-State pattern 
of racial segregation. The experiences of this 
agency may be of interest and aid to others who 
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are now facing this process. 

The Louisville and Jefferson County Chil- 
dren s Home is a multifunction local public 
child Avelfare agency providing residential 
group care, foster family care, adoptive place- 
ment, detention care, shelter care, and casework 
to children in their own and relatives’ homes 
for approximately 900 children. The agency 
operates four institutions — Ormsby Village, 
Kidgewood, Children’s Center, and Sunshine 
Lodge — and supervises more than 200 private 
foster family homes. Slow but steady progress 
has been made in the racial integration of all 
the agency’s services, but this particular article 
will concentrate on changes in its two largest 
residential programs, Ormsby Village and 
Ridgewood, with only incidental references to 
other areas. 

From 1865 until 1925, all the agency’s prede- 
cessor institutions (House of Refuge, Louisville 
Industrial School, Parental Home and School, 
and Walnut Street Detention Home) had been 
operated on a pattern that Avas predominantly 
one of racial segregation, although there Avere 
minor exceptions. 

The same pattern, again Avith minor excep- 
tions, continued Avith the establishment of 
Ormsby Village in 1925 and RidgeAvood in 1929 
(on adjoining properties) until June 1965. Al- 
though operated under the same general admin- 
istration and Avith similar programs, Ormsby 
Village Avas used only for Avhite children (130) 
and RidgeAAOod only for Negre children (70) . 
The records shoAv that the children at Ridge- 
AA'ood did not receive as much attention from the 
staff, particularly services from the centralized 
professional staff, as did the children at Ormsby 
Village. 

In analyzing this process of change it may 
help to identify certain key elements that char- 
acterized the period of preparation. 



Formulation of policy 

First, there Avas a clear formulation of policy, 
its adoption by the Children’s Home Board and 
34 administration, and its announcement and inter- 




pretation to the staff and to the community. 

This policy had four aspects: 

• In the years immediately folloAving the 
1954 Supreme Court decision on “separate 
but equal” facilities, there Avas an accept- 
ance by the agency tliat, regardless of per- 
sonal feelings and beliefs, the decision 
represented not only an authoritative 
opinion but an unequiA'ocal directiA’e to all 
social institutions to prepare for basic, 
CA'en radical, changes in the social struc- 
ture, particularly as it applied to educa- 
tion. It AA’as obvious that the Cliildren’s 
Home, at least in its institution schools if 
not elscAvhere, Avould eA^entually haA^e to 
achicA^e racial integration. Consequently, 
there Avas no attempt to eA^ade or negate 
this conclusion, although there may haA'e 
been Avhat, in retrospect, seems to liaAe 
been some unnecessary delay. 

• In 1956, the board formally adopted the 
policy that the agency Avould keep pace 
Avith, though not necessarily pioneer in, 
community developments in the area of 
racial integration, xilthough this may 
sound iiegatiA'^e, it should be recognized 
that the statutory purpose of the Chil- 
dren’s Home is to serve children rather 
than to further racial integration or segre- 
gation per se. 



• Early in 1963 it Avas proposed by the exec- 
utiA'^e director and accepted by the board 
that official agency policy be broadened to 
include the concept that, although the 
statutory purpose of the agency is not to 
advance the cause of racial integration, if 
better service to children could be achieved 
through racial integration of staff, chil- 
dren’s programs, or physical facilities, 
then there Avould be a clear moral and ethi- 
cal (if not legal) obligation to take steps 
toAvard that end. 

® After tliese three steps in policy formula- 
tion AA^ere taken, it Avas made clear to all 
staff at all AA’orking levels that once official 
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agency decisions had been made on specific 
steps to be taken, no staff member would 
be allowed to block, delay, * or sabotage 
those steps. 

Concurrent with the later stages of policy 
formulation, certain significant changes oc- 
curred in the pattern of racial segregation. The 
Ormsby Village Hospital had served both white 
and Negro children since its completion in 1939.^ 
The senior high school at Ormsby Village (10th, 
11th, and 12th grades) was integrated in 1956, 
with children in those grades being transported 
from Ridgewood by bus. All grade levels in the 
Ormsby Village school were integrated in 
September 1963. 

Sunshine Lodge, the agency’s shelter-care fa- 
cility, was integrated in the spring of 1963. The 
Children’s Center, the county’s detention pro- 
gram operated by the agency, was fully inte- 
grated during 1964. The diagnostic-treatment 
cottage for boys on the Ormsby Village campus 
was integrated during 1962, and the boys’ intake 
cottage on the Ormsby Village campus, during 
1964. The services of psychiatry, psychology, 
religion, and recreation were all modified to pro- 
vide some measure of integration during this 
period. All of these changes, important as they 
were, left seven children’s cottages at Ormsby 
Village and four at Ridgewood still segregated. 



Followup study 

Following the period of policy formulation 
and the changes already described (occurring 
between 1954 and 1963), the board directed the 
administration to make a study and to prepare 
recommendations on the additional changes that 
would be required for implementation of estab- 
lished integration policy. Over a period of 
several months, three different staff groups 
worked on this study. One group consisted of 
the executive director and the department heads 



^The exact time when both white and Negro children oc- 
cupied beds in the same open ward is not entirely clear, but this 
probably occurred sometime during the 1940’s, 



i*esponsible directly t j him ; the second and third 
groups consisted of representatives of all agency 
departments and divisions, including workers 
of both races at all administrative levels. The 
second group was to study and make recom- 
mendations for the integration of children’s 
services; the third, for the integration of staff 
services. The first group consisted of 10 per- 
sons, the second and third groups of about 15 
each (thus totaling about 40, or approximately 
20 percent of the agency’s staff) . 



Results of study 

It quickly became apparent to all three groups 
that the plans considered for moral, philosophi- 
cal, religious, or legal reasons could not be sep- 
arated from their practical and economic 
aspects; any change in regard to race would 
have to affect either the quality or the quantity 
of service to one or both groups of children. 
Although in the early stages there were some 
who felt that one or both groups of children 
might be hurt in certain respects, these fears 
were later proved groundless. 

During the work of these three staff groups, 
the members of the groups who carried admin- 
istrative and supervisory responsibilities as a 
part of their regular duties began to realize that 
sound administrative philosophy and principles 
required substantial reorganization and integra- 
tion of the administrative structure in order to 
accomplish racial integration ; conversely, racial 
integration required these administrative and 
structural changes. 



Developments contributing 
to change 

Fortunately, and coincidentally, two related 
developments facilitated these changes. For 
some time,2 the administrative staff had been 



^ The agency’s director of institutions, Mr. Helmut E, Tam- 
melaid (now executive director, Elmcrest Children’s Center, 



considering making certain administrative 
changes at Ormsby Village and Ridgewood in 
order to merge and equalize their services more 
completely. The proposed reorganization of the 
two institutions’ administrative structures was 
then presented in an outline involving four 
steps, or stages. The first three steps involved 
racial as well as administrative integration; 
these steps v;ere completed by the summer of 
1965. The reorganizational plan provided for 
two different kinds of children’s programs, one 
on each campus, differentiated by the nature of 
the children’s needs and problems and of the 
services designed specifically for each group 
rather than by race. 

The second fortuitous development was a 
turnover in staff that made it easy to abolish 
one position, reclassify another, and place avail- 
able qualified staff members in remaining vacan- 
cies through transfer and promotion. 

These advances in knowledge and understand- 
ing of the situation (and how to deal with it) 
and the resultant administrative changes, im- 
portant as they were, were probably not as 
significant as the constructive emotional re- 
sponse of staff due to this full involvement. 
The positive approach of the board and admin- 
istration, and the offering of adequate oppor- 
tunity to staff of all gradations of opinion to 
work as partners in bringing about necessary 
changes, created an atmosphere in which there 
could be ventilation of positive and negative 
ideas and attitudes. 



Personal feelings of the staff 

Many of those participating in the group dis- 
cussions at first had feelings of discomfort and 
strangeness in attempting to discuss openly 



Syracuse, N.Y.), and his department heads had prepared a de- 
tailed (98-page) study: Proposed Reorganizational Plan for 
Ormsby Village and Ridgewood. This study presented the 
philosophical and theoretical basis for the plan (1) by outlining 
the results of a study of children’s services in Kentucky and its 
bordering states and (2) by reviewing recent professional litera- 
ture describing the movement in the direction of a treatment 
orientation of many institutions serving delinquent children. 



their ideas and opinions in a racially mixed 
group. And some of us, who had considered 
ourselves relatively free from racial prejudice, 
discovered personal blind spots that could not 
be erased by scientific evidence as we faced some 
of the issues involved. But, some of the staff 
who participated in these group discussions and 
who had previously been quite prejudiced about 
racial matters were able to change enough to 
remain on as employees in an integrated pro- 
gram (otherwise, they would have had to be 
replaced) . Staff not directly involved in these 
group meetings had other opportunities to par- 
ticipate. For example, each child care worker 
had an opportunity to ask questions and make 
suggestions in both group and individual super- 
visory conferences. 

Only one worker made a personal decision to 
leave the program because of feelings about 
race. No workers were discharged involun- 
tarily for this reason. Two transfers of staff, 
at their request, allowed workers to move to 
positions in the agency in which they would not 
be in direct daily contact with children of an- 
other race. In this way, they were able to 
remain in agency employment in a useful capac- 
ity without having their feelings about race — 
which they recognized and the agency ac- 
cepted — interfering with their jobs. 

Throughout this process, every attempt wa^’ 
made to have staff clearly understand that we 
were not attempting to exert “thought control” ; 
they were free to feel and think as they wished 
on this subject, but they could not allow their 
feelings and thoughts to interfere with their 
job of serving children. This nonpunitive atti- 
tude toward dissent — combined with a firm 
position on “parting company” if necessary — 
and planning well in advance of all deadlines 
for change allowed all staff members to find 
their places either in or outside of the new con- 
stellation of services. Sudden crises, harsh 
reactions, or arbitrary actions (with their in- 
evitably damaging effects on the children under 
care) were avoided. 

No mention has yet been made of efforts to 
prepare the children for integration of their 
cottage living situation ; and, in fact, this point 
came up many times in staff discussions. 






It is a part of the agency’s philosophy that 
the children join in planning any changes that 
might vitally affect their lives in group care. 
Although many of the staff thought that plans 
for racial integration should not be made an 
exception to this philosophy, the majority 
thought that participation of the children could 
be positive and meaningful only in situations 
in which real alternatives existed and where 
the children’s level of knowledge, experience, 
maturity, and sense of responsibility were ade- 
quate. It was felt by the majority of staff that 
this was not such a situation. No real alterna- 
tive to full racial integration existed ; moreover, 
the previous training and experience of the par- 
ticular children under care were undoubtedly 
such as to inhibit the possibility of their making 
sound judgments in their area, and their partici- 
pation and discussion in the planning might be 
expected to precipitate, rather than prevent, 
anxiety and conflict. 

Plans, therefore, were kept secret from the 
children as long as the institution grapevine 
would allow — which was not long. When 
rumors began to circulate among the children, 
factual announcements were promptly made. 
Fortunately, the timespan from planning to 
rumor, announcement, and actual change was 
short. 



Completing the integration 

From 1963 until 1965 there were several 
developments on the local, regional, and na- 
tional scenes. The rapid progress in Louisville 
and Jefferson County (brought about by the 
Louisville Human Eelations Commission and 
the city and county administrations) and the 
passage of the Civil Eights Act of 1964 made 
it necessary to accelerate the agency’s timetable 
for change. 

For this reason, the executive recommended 
to the board that the board delegate full author- 
ity to the administration and staff to proceed 
with steps toward full racial integration. This 
recommendation was approved, and action was 
taken in March 1965. Because of the careful 



groundwork that had been laid previously, it 
was possible to move quickly during the next 
three months. 

The most critical move— and, therefore, the 
one requiring the most careful and detailed 
planning — appeared to be the integration of the 
remaining children’s cottages. During the lat- 
ter part of April and the month of May 1965, 
the child care teams (consisting basically of the 
social worker, the child care worker, their re- 
spective supervisors, and additional profes- 
sional and child care staff where possible and 
desirable) completed an intensive case review 
of the total populations of both institutions. 
Decisions were made as to which children would 
be returned to the community at the end of the 
school year; for those children who would re- 
main in residential group care, decisions were 
then made about which children would be 
placed on the Ormsby Village campus and 
which on the Eidgewood campus. Decisions 
were based on the principle of matching pro- 
gram to the needs of each rather than on the 
basis of race.® Finally, decisions were made 
about actual cottage assignments, which were 
not revealed to the children until later. 

The change was deliberately planned for the 
period of lowest population, the middle of 
June; and the children’s annual vacation pe- 
riod, usually scheduled during the month of 
August, was changed to coincide. At this time, 
most of the necessary physical changes and re- 
lated activities were carried out, including the 
moving of personal furniture and other staff 
possessions to new cottage assignments and the 
swapping of basic cottage furniture and sup- 
plies when a particular cottage was being 
changed from one sex or age group to another. 

When the children returned from vacation to 
their “old” cottages, they were received by their 
former child care worker. A social worker, a 
supervisor of group care, or another profes- 
sional staff member was also in the cottage to 



“In general terms, the Ormsby Village program was planned 
to meet the needs o£ the older, more aggressive, sophisticated, 
acting-out delinquent or predelinquent child; the Ridgewood 
program was planned primarily for the younger, less mature, 
more passive type o£ child. 



assist the child care worker with explanations, 
to announce cotta^^e assignments, and to relieve 
the children’s concerns about the move. 

After a period of group discussion and, where 
necessaiy, individual conferences, the children 
leaving the cottage gathered up their personal 
belongings and were taken to their new cottage 
to be introduced to their now child care worker 
and oriented to a new living situation. All 
available professional and child care pereonnel 
were present in the cottages and on the grounds 
during movement from one cottage to another. 
As soon as the physical transfere had taken 
place, the children were immediately involved 
in a scheduled program of educational, voca- 
tional, and recreational activities that so fully 
occupied their tin\e and their interests that 
there was little need or opportunity to dwell 
on what had just occurred or to become agitated 
about it. 



Evaluation 

By July 1, 1965, an evaluation of the agency 
in regard to racial integration showed substan- 
tial accomplishment in all major areas, includ- 
ing the following : 

• White and Negro children were living 
together in all children’s living units in all 
agency residential group-care facilities. 

• IVliite and Negro children were studying 
together in all classes in all institution 
schools operated by the agency or oper- 
ated for the agency by the Jeffereon Coun- 
ty Board of Education. 

• One or more white children were on the 
caseloads of all Negro social workers. 

• Employment was based on qualifications 
of education and experience in all depart- 
ments and divisions of the agency. 

• One or more Negro employees were at all 
agency supervisory and administrative 

38 levels (excepting the executive position). 



During the summer of 1965, as administrative 
and supervisory staff discussed and reviewed 
the changes that had occurred in the preceding 
months, it was interesting to note the fi’equent 
expre.ssions of anticlimax, even disappointment. 
Suspense and anticipation had been built up 
in spite of all measures taken to reduce these 
feelings; then, when “nothing happened,” there 
was not only relief but surprise. It is true that 
there were a few minor incidents that loomed 
large in the minds of individual staff membere 
who, because of their ingrained prejudices, were 
unable to be objective. There were also tempo- 
rary effects on some of the severely disturbed 
children who might be expected to overreact to 
any situation producing tension or conflict. In 
general, however, the preoccupations and 
anxieties of both children and staff that oc- 
curred concurrent with racial integration were 
not related specifically to race but to such com- 
monplace matters as personal attachment to a 
particular room, a piece of furniture, or a flower 
garden; the change from one living arrange- 
ment, eating place, or office to another; the re- 
assignment from one administrative unit to 
another ; the decrease or increase in size of case- 
loads; etc. 

This account of profound change construc- 
tively accomplished is not meant to convey the 
idea that there were no problems or that there 
are no areas in the agency where further prog- 
ress is needed ; but it is felt that — because of the 
broad difference in types of agencies, organiza- 
tional structures, physical facilities, and load 
customs and patterns — a recounting of these 
specific minor incidents and problems, and the 
ways in which they were handled, would not be 
of great benefit to the majority of board and 
staff members of children’s homes across the 
country. 

The purpose of this article is to assure other 
agencies that a positive, constructive approach; 
clear formulation, announcement, and interpre- 
tation of policy ; the active involvement of staff ; 
and a focus on concern for providing the best 
possible service to children can do much to allay 
fears and anxieties, erase prejudice, and promote 
peaceful change. 
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THE CHARLOTTE FLORENCE CRIT- 
TENTON HOME had offered services to the 
expectant unwed Negro mother for some years, 
although these services did not include resi- 
dential services within the maternity home. 
In general, these services included payment of 
foster home care if this was needed, and meet- 
ing hospital or other expenses that might occur. 
Because of distances involved, the home was 
dependent upon whatever cooperative arrange- 
ments could be made with an agency in the 
girl’s home community. Unfortunately, due to 
many factors, few Negro girls benefited from 
this offer of service. 

Early in 1963, the executive director of the 
home felt the board of directors and staff needed 
to reexamine the home’s established policy of 
meeting the expectant unwed Negro mother’s 
need. In reality, the home was far from meet- 
ing maternity needs of the Negro girl. The 
issue was first brought before staff for discus- 
sion. Staff responded enthusiastically and 
were 100 percent in favor of moving into resi- 
dential integration. Problems anticipated did 
not seem insurmountable. True, there were in- 
tense feelings about the issue from residents 
coming from certain areas of North Carolina 
as ^vell as some of the residents from other 
Southern States. But with group discussions 
and casework counseling, the staff was confident 



the difficulties could be overcome. It was be- 
lieved, however, that in bringing the first Negro 
girls into residence, that special thought should 
be given to screening the applicant. Pei*sonal- 
ity, appearance, and other favorable attributes 
needed to be weighed in light of favorable 
group acceptance. Important, too, would be 
The applicant’s ability to adjust in this new 
experience. It was hoped, in moving into in- 
tegration, that at least two Negro girls might 
be admitted at the same time. It was known 
this would be difficult to arrange since the home 
at this time had almost no requests for services 
from Negro girls or from agencies requesting 
such services. Staff was Avholeheartedly in 
favor of meeting the challenge faced in inte- 
gration. 

The real test rested in presenting the issue 
to the board o£ directors who, of course, would 
have the final Siiy. It was in the approach to 
the board of directors that we ran into rough 
watei-s. Indeed, the firet attempt to bring the 
question before the board was a complete flop. 

The president of the board of directors believed 
that appointing two members of the board with 
opposing views on integration to head up a 
study committee would be a fair approach to 
the question. The result, however, was a split 
in the board with threats of resignations. 

With this reaction, it was believed that it was 
in the best interest of the agency to let the issue 
of integration ride for a period. 

At :his point, it would seem appropriate to 
present the somewhat unique structure of the 
Charlotte Florence Crittenton Home Boards. 

The Charlotte Florence Crittenton Home has 
had two boards since its incorporation 63 years 
ago. Sixty-three years ago, a group of men 
turned the management of the home over to a 
group of women. The group of women became 
the board of directors with all the responsibili- 
ties “directors” implies. The men were titled 
the board of trustees. Over the years, the 
bond originally established between these two 
boards has continued to have a strong foothold 
in the foundation structure of the agency. The 
board of directors, composed of 53 women, re- 
tain the position of managers and policymakers, 
while the board of trustees, with a membership 39 





of 39 men, serve as advisors to the board of 
directors. Tlie trustees are consulted largely 
on property matters, investments, building, etc. 
Both boards consist of membei'ship from many 
areas in the State of North Carolina. The 
board of directors must, because of committee 
i*esponsibility, have a majority of members 
from the Charlotte area. However, all mem- 
bers of both boards are kept well informed and 
knowledgeable through adopted procedures. 
Practically all incoming members of both 
boards attend a full-day orientation meeting 
followed by attendance at the annual meeting 
the succeeding day. All membeis of both 
boards receive copies of the minutes of the 
monthly meeting of the board of director, as 
well as a monthly letter from the executive 
director informing members of the activities in 
the home, human interest stories, new needs or 
objectives, etc. 

Each member of both boards holds member- 
ship in the Florence Crittenton Association of 
America, and receives all literature from this 
resource on national movement. It is necessary 
to interpret this unique board structure in order 
to present the complexities that one could en- 
counter in any attempt to move into integration 
in the agency. Tlie handicaps of distance were 
minimized through joint ejfforts already estab- 
lished to keep all board members in tune with 
feelings and philosophy within the home. This 
effort paid off when desegregation was finally 
approved later in 1963. Not one voice of oppo- 
sition was expressed by absentee members in 
spite of their inability to participate in arriving 
at the final decision. 

It was not until August 1963 that the question 
of integration was brought up again. In the 
intervening months, there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for emotional reactions to subside and 
thought to be given to new approaches. Pres- 
entation of the issue to a large group had 
failed. Although all board members had a 
kindly and sympathetic attitude toward the 
problem of the expectant unwed Negro girl, 
resistance to change to an integrated maternity 
home was as firm as the Rock of Gibraltar. Tlie 
old adage of “You can lead a horse to water 
40 but you can’t make him drink” proved appli- 



cable in this situation. Thus the president of 
the board and the director charted a course that 
was based on a more democratic approach to 
the problem. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the 
board of directors was called to consider ways 
and means to bring the issue of integration out 
of the closet again. This initiated a thorough 
discussion of the questions by this group. F rom 
the gains made in this smaller group discussion, 
it was recognized that feelings needed to be 
dealt with. There could be no movement until 
those responsible for the program and policies 
in the maternity home had an opportunity to 
examine their feelings in small groups where 
more discussion would be possible. The execu- 
tive committee membere voted individually in 
favor of moving into integration, and each 
membei- volunteered to serve as a resource per- 
son to meet with another small group of board 
members. Board members available in August 
were scheduled to meet in five different groups 
during the month. Insofar as possible, the 
smaller groups were composed of those known 
to be opposed and tliose in favor of integration. 
In all five groups, there was complete freedom 
of discussion. Fears, concerns, and questions 
were fully explored. When it was believed each 
group was ready to arrive at a decision, each 
member was asked individually for her vote. 
There was no “I move” and no “I second the 
motion” to railroad through a decision. To 
the amazement of those who charted the course, 
there was not a single negative vote in any of 
the , five group meetings held. In the fifth 
group, two representatives from the board of 
trustees were present. 

At the September 1963 meeting of the board 
of directors, a spokesman, selected from one of 
the groups, presented to the total board the de- 
tails and action of the summer discussion 
groups. There were board members who had 
not participated in the August discussions since 
they were not available. Again, all board 
members were called upon individually to cast 
their vote. The decision to desegregate was 
unanimous. 

This did not end the task ahead. There were 
still the residents who, up to this time, had had 



no voice in the issue. After the board approval, 
it did not take long for a social agency to ap- 
proach the home and request maternity home 
care for a Negro girl. The applicant met the 
criteria in every way for the first admission. It 
was agreed as soon as we definitely knew the 
girl would be coming to the home, that the di- 
rector would call a special meeting with the 
residents in the home to deal with their feel- 
ings about integration. Unfortunately, the re- 
ferral agency had advised the Negro girl she 
could just go to the maternity home and be ad- 
mitted immediately. One afternoon, the girl 
arrived unexpectedly about 3 o’clock with her 
bag and baggage. No meeting had yet been 
held with the residents since admission had not 
been finalized. It was decided that advising 
the girl to return on a scheduled admission date 
was not the answer and could only be inter- 
preted as rejection by her. The girl was a 
mature college graduate and it was felt the best 
way of meeting this problem was to share with 
her our incompleted preparation for integra- 
tion as far as the residents were concerned. The 
girl knew that she was the first Negro to be 
admitted and was aware that she might face 
problems. She had felt she was strong enough 
to face these. She readily agreed to wait in the 
reception room while the director called an 
emergency meeting of the residents. 

The director advised the residents that a 
Negro girl was waiting in the reception room 
and shared with them the reason for the emer- 
gency meeting. Then she went on to explain 
that she would not bring any girl, white or 
Negro, into the home if she thought she would 
be hurt by other girls. If the Negro girl was 
to be admitted, the director wanted to be assured 
that the girls would do all they could to help 
her. Sharing in table assignments, chores, and 
activities were discussed. After the points were 
brought out that the director wanted the girls 
to consider, she asked that the girls be honest 
about their feelings and say how they felt. 

Girl after girl brought out that the Negro girl 
needed help just as she did, and each thought 
the girl should be admitted. The girls were not 
called upon to vote as board members were, as 
tliis was not their prerogative. However, it was 



important to face and deal witli negative feel- 
ings. There were none. Instead, the residents 
turned their discussion to ways in which they 
might be helpful to tlie Negro girl. They asked 
about places where they iniglit ask her to accom- 
pany them, etc. Then came the problem of room 
assignment. It was the director’s feeling the 
Negro girl might be more comfortable in a room 
alone until another Negro girl was admitted. 

This meani a move on the pait of two girls, 
and the director proceeded to apologize to these 
girls for asking them to move. It was known 
they loved this particular room. The apology 
was no more than made ^vhen a resident spoke 
up and said there was an empty bed in her room 
and she would like to have the girl move into 
her room. Her roommate concurred, and this 
was agreed upon if the Negro girl also wished 
this. It was exactly what the Negro girl wanted 
since she was used to sharing a room and pre- 
ferred living with someone else. Wlien oiie girl 
from the eastern part of the State who had been 
out shopping during the meeting returned, she 
attempted to stir up rejection of the Negro girl 
among other residents. There was not even a 
small ripple in the pool. She quickly saw that 
if she were to continue to be accepted by the 
group, she had to go along with them. 

As the Negro girl moved along into residency, 
there was not a single problem. She was ac- 
cepted and respected by the group. She was 
elected to head one of the residents’ committees 
by almost a unanimous vote. The Negro girl 
made an excellent adjustment. She more than 
eased the way for future Negro admissions. 

When it came time for this girl to leave, we 
asked her for suggestions that might be helpful 
to us in planning for care of future Negro girls. 
Unfortunately, during her period of residence, 
we did not have a request for admission of 
another Negro girl until it was about time for 
the first to leave. Our first Negro resident had 
only praise for other residents and the accept- 
ance she felt by board, staff, and girls. She 
would have liked to have had companionship 
of one of her own race had this been possible. 

She tliought, as more Negro girls were admitted, 
we might want to consider Negro girls sharing 
rooms. She was not unhappy in her room as- 41 
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signment, but she felt she would have been more 
comfortable in “pressing’’ her hair if she were 
sharing a room with another Negro. She also 
felt the home might need to give consideration 
to locating a beauty parlor where Negro resi- 
dents might go. Horrors ! How could a board 
and staff made up of females overlook the im- 
portance (jf hair grooming ? 

Our first Negro resident came to us on Octo- 
ber 1, 1963. Since then, we have accepted all 
Negro applicants who qualified for admission. 
Negro girls do have a problem in securing 
adoption services from adoption agencies due 
to the lack of adoptive Negro homes. At the 
Charlotte Florence Crittenton Home, the board, 
staff, and residents alike have positive feelings 
about our integration. We have even moved a 
step in bringing in the alleged Negro father for 
counseling. The director also had an oppor- 
tunity to appear in defense of this alleged 
father at a discipline committee of one of the 
local Negro colleges. Our Negro expectant 
unwed mothers are no different with their prob- 
lems than the expectant unwed white mother. 
Two Negro girls have been elected to serve as 
president of the resident’s organization. This 
position is considered a real honor. Several 
other Negro residents have been elected to other 
offices and served on important committees. 
Two have served on “council,” a group made up 
of equal representation of board, staff, and resi- 
dents. The “council” meets bimonthly in one 
of the board members’ homes. It is a top honor 
to serve on council since this representative body 
reviews matters that residents, staff, or board 
want discussed. In a democratic manner, issues 
are settled in this body. The opening of coun- 
cil with the hostess serving refreshments adds to 
the pleasure of those who still believe you eat 
for two. The atmosphere of council also serves 
as a testing ground for all girls of their accept- 
ance in the community. 

Only on one occasion was the smooth sailing 
of desegregation in the Charlotte home threat- 
ened. Two girls came to the executive director 
asking to be excused from their responsibilities 
as Big Sisters. One of these was scheduled to 
serve as the Big Sister to a Negro girl being 
42 admitted that afternoon. When asked why she 



wanted to be excused, she readily brought out 
that she no longer felt she wanted to associate 
with a Negro. The director was aware that 
both girls were very friendly and accepting of 
more than one Negro girl in the home. As their 
feelings were examined, they gradually recog- 
nized what they were doing. They were plac- 
ing the feelings they had about one Negro girl 
on the entire race. When they were allowed to 
talk about what this particular Negro girl did 
that made them feel that way, they could see 
that what they really did not like was the par- 
ticular girl’s personality. They also could say 
that they guessed they wouldn’t like a white girl 
either if she presented these same personality 
problems. They understood that a director of 
a home could not let race become an issue in 
administering maternity home services. These 
two girls had already, by their own admission, 
discussed their feelings with other girls and had 
draAvn some into their own web of confusion. 
They responded to the director’s appeal to inter- 
pret to the other girls their new understanding 
of things. Thus what could have moved into 
major proportions was nipped in the bud. 

In conclusion, it might be said that once 
desegregation is accomplished in a maternity 
home, the problems encountered are no different 
from those in a segregated home. The internal 
resources at our command should not be ex- 
hausted over the questions of desegregation. 
This should be an accepted responsibility of any 
social agency charged with promoting the wel- 
fare of the citizens of a total community. Our 
energies need to be directed toward prevention 
when needed. To neglect the expectant unwed 
mother and her unplanned-for baby means pos- 
sible damage to over one-half million future 
citizens of our country annually at the current 
rate of out-of-wedlock births. Can we afford 
this cost in our country with all its wealth ? 










^ THE AUSTIN STATE SCHOOL is a public 

State residential school for mentally retarded 
children and adults. It has over 1,000 students 
under the age of 21, and it provides them with 
! diagnostic services, residential care, and voca- 

tional training. 

Ij The school is located near an upper income 

residential area. Many children a^e allowed to 
:| go into the local shopping center unescorted. 

I However, most of the daily activity and educa- 

tional and vocational programs are on the insti- 
tution’s campus. 




Before desegregation 

The Austin State School includes two cam- 
puses, and on each of these campuses both white 
and Negro dormitories were located. 

Before the transfer between dorms, white and 
Negro children used their own dining rooms, 
kitchens, and recreation areas. There was some 
mixing in certain of the academic classrooms. 
This arrangement was, in part at least, due to 
the fact that our dining rooms and kitchens are 
located in the individual dormitories. 



Excerpts from two letters written by Dr. Philip Roos. 
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Negro staflf were employed in white dormi- 
f.nrifts and vice versa before the transfer. 



Administrative role 

Integration began just a few weeks after I 
became superintendent at Austin State School. 

I approached the situation by visiting donni- 
tories and encouraging attendants to discuss 
problems with me. Attendants on dormitories 
housing Negro students soon began to express 
marked concern w’ith the heterogeneity of their 
population, and the resulting difficulty in pro- 
graming. The attendants themselves indicated 
a desire to group their residents into more ho- 
mogeneous categories. I based my judgments 
on these comments in recommending to the staff 
transfers of students so as to place them in units 
better suited to their capacities and age level. 
The matter of “integration” received no spe- 
cific focus, but rather we were all concerned with 
improving the grouping of our residents. 

The transfers occurred uneventfully. Per- 
haps the matter was facilitated by the fact that 
our employees had been “integrated” for a long 
period of time. Occasionally, a staff member 
would question the suitability of transferring a 
Negro student to one of our “high level” dormi- 
tories, but I would always respond in terms of 
the specific student’s adaptive behavior level, 
age characteristics, and other criteria used to 
determine the placement. 

The only concrete “problem” that arose was 
in terms of a specific parent becoming quite 
“upset” when he found that his adolescent boy 
was housed in a dormitory that included 
Negroes. This father removed his boy from 
our school and claimed the boy had been beaten 
and had received a broken jaw as a result. The 
father phoned me late at night and criticized 
me bitterly and crudely for integrating the 
facility. Later, the father contacted one of the 
reporters on one of the Houston newspapers, 
and you might recall that an “investigation” 
ensued. Although there was some negative 
publicity in the paper, in general, I felt the in- 
stitution suffered no ill effects. Interestingly 
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enough, the father later returned the boy to tlie 
institution and made no furtlier complaint. 
Perhaps a year later, the boy claimed he had 
been bitten by a dog while at home, but our in- 
vestigation revealed this had not been the case. 
It seems quite possible, therefore, that the boy 
had fabricated the fight incident to account for 
the jaw injury. 

I can recall no other difficulties arising from 
rearrangement of our resident population. A 
number of attendants and other staff membei*s 
indicated that programing had been made ma- 
terially easier b}' the transfers, and that they 
were quite pleased with the change. 

I feel rather strongly that the facility with 
which “integration’’ occurred in our institution 
is a reflection of the matter of fact way in which 
we ai^proached the situation. I cannot help but 
feel that significant “difficulties’’ would have 
occurred had the administration approached the 
situation with obvious misgivings and caution. 

Our “integration” occurred so uneventfully 
as to be almost unnoticeable to the majority of 
the staff. 

There is no segregation of staff at this time in 
any facet of our program. There is complete 
sharing of dining, recreational, and housing 
facilities. 



Details of dormitory transfers 

Prior to integration of our children’s residen- 
tial dormitories, Negro students were housed in 
three segregated dorms: One dormitory had 
60 male educable and trainable students, ages 
6 to 20; another dormitory housed 90 female 
students of all ages and levels but primarily 
young, severely retarded; a third dormitory had 
90 male students, level 1 and 2 young boys and 
adults of all levels. 

Small numbers of Negro youngsters were 
moved to white dormitories over a 4-week 
period. Then, small numbers of white young- 
sters were moved into the Negro dormitories 
over a period of 3 months. 

From this time on, transfers were handled 
44 just as routine moves. As far as I know, all 



transfers were handled by the Cottage Life De- 
partment. In some cases, the supervisors 
talked to the students before the}^ were trans- 
ferred. 

Reaction from this integration was so small, 
it was not noticeable. 




THE RACIAL INTEGRATION of a child 
welfare institution that has traditionally ex- 
cluded Negro children from its services is a 
l^roccss that involves many stumbling blocks to 
achievement in the form of recognized and un- 
recognized individual, group, and community 
prejudices. These are prejudices that affect the 
decisions of the board of directors, staff, and 
administrator in the development of services, 
and they must be able to deal with their feelings 
to overcome the hostilities and fears of a com- 
munity that is not ready for integration to take 
place within its boundaries. This paj^er reviews 
the experience of the Methodist Children’s 
Home Society in Redford Township, a suburb 
of Detroit, Mich., in the extension of its services 
to Negro families and individuals. The agency 
serves the State of Michigan, but the majority 
of its clients come from the Metropolitan 
Detroit area. 

The Methodist Children’s Home Society pro- 
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vicles services to unmarried parents, adoption 
services, foster family care services, and i-csiden- 
tial group care services to children with emo- 
tional and social problems. Established in 1917, 
the society has long enjoyed a reputation for 
providing a high quality of services to its 
clients. Since 1929, the agency’s offices and in- 
stitution, known as Children’s Village, have 
been located in Redford Township, an all white, 
middle class community. 

The population of the township in 1960 was 
about 72,000 persons. As there wei-e no Negro 
families living in the community, there were no 
Negro children in the public schools until Negro 
children were admitted to Children’s Village 
for care. 

When the present administrator came to the 
Methodist Children’s Home Society in the latter 
part of 1955, he was concerned about the fact 
that the agency excluded Negro families from 
all of its services. He felt that a social welfare 
agency, especially a church related program, 
had an obligation to serve anyone who could 
benefit from its services and that race should 
not be a factor in deteimining eligibility for 
service. Since the agency did not have a writ- 
ten policy specifically excluding Negroes from 
agency services, it would have been a rather 
simple decision for the administrator to make 
to instruct his staff to accept applications from 
all racial groups. After considering this ap- 
proach to the situation, the administrator de- 
cided that tradition in the agency and prejudice 
within the community were important factors 
that could interfere with successful extension of 
services to all races v;ithout thorough discussion 
and approval by his board of directors of this 
change in intake policies. He proceeded, there- 
fore, to introduce the subject at meetings of var- 
ious committees of the agency. A recommenda- 
tion made by the Child Welfare League of 
America in January 1957, in a report of a study 
of the society, gave a strong impetus to the 
board of directors to determine if the agency 
should change its policies. A year later, after 
study by various board committees, the Metho- 
dist Children’s Home Society formally adopted 
a new intake policy extending its services to 
all racial groups. 



The actual process in bringing about this 
change in agency policy was not as simple as it 
sounds. In April 1956, the executive director 
recommended that the Village Administration 
Committee, a board committee which has spe- 
cific responsibility for the institutional program, 
review the intake policy of the agency with a 
view of serving Negro children. Discussion of 
past events brought out the fact that two Negro 
teenage girls had been admitted to care in 1952 
but had faced so much discrimination in the 
public school that their withdrawal became 
necessary. In 1954, the public relations com- 
mittee decided that it would not be possible at 
that time to admit Negro children to Children’s 
Village due to the “closed,” all white nature of 
the township community and schools. In the 
1956 meetings, the Village Administration Com- 
mittee concluded that the Society, as a Methodist 
child welfare agency, had a responsibility to 
educate the community to the urgent need for 
institutional care of Negro children and that 
sooner or later the agency must face up to its 
responsibilities and admit Negro children in 
spite of community pressures. The juvenile 
court judge was, at that time, criticizing the 
Protestant agencies for not serving Negro chil- 
dren, and the United Community Services was 
recommending integration of services. Yet the 
committee could not decide to recommend a 
change in intake policies. Thus, we find that 
the agency faced a dilemma. 

The staff and administration of the Methodist 
Children’s Home Society were consciously feel- 
ing a compelling desire to implement, in the 
child welfare services they offered, a value con- 
figuration which they held dear and which they 
felt was valid and important in American 
society — the value configuration of democracy, 
equality, freedom, and the worth of individual 
personality. The agency wanted to express its 
wholehearted belief in these values in a realistic 
way by opening its group care program to 
Negro children, thus demonstrating to the com- 
munity that whites should not be considered 
superior to Negroes, but rather that all men 
are equal. 

But the reality of the social stratification im- 
plied in the closed, all white nature of the com- 45 















munity forced the agency to approach its task 
with kid gloves. In 1954 and 1956 committees 
of the board of directors concluded that in view 
of the closed nature of the community, it would 
not be possible to have Negro children admitted 
to Children’s Village and send them into the 
public school program. Thus, the stark reality 
of social stratification as it existed in the mind 
of the community caused the agency to postpone 
the implementation of its goal and to rationalize 
the postponement. 

In this situation it would seem that it was the 
community of Bedford Township that was 
standing alone and that its feelings should not 
have deterred the agency in making a decision. 
Yet the fact that the agency — even when backed 
by the juvenile court, the United Community 
Services, the Child Welfare League of America, 
and the Methodist Church — continued to vacil- 
late, with the lame rationalization that “sooner 
or later it must face up to this question” was 
evidence that the community of Bedford Town- 
ship was still stronger than all these wider, more 
impressive forces. A member of the Village 
Administration Committee expressed this con- 
clusion with the words that “even the moral 
leadership of the church is made ineffective by 
the feelings of the immediate community.” 
Such was the power of tradition and prejudice 
when held by a well-knit social group. It is 
suspected, however, that unrecognized fears and 
prejudices of staff, administration, committee 
and board members may have also interfered 
with a decision to extend services to Negroes in 
spite of anticipated community reactions. 

Nevertheless, the agency did not withdraw 
from its goal — to serve all racial groups — but 
moved cautiously and slowly to implement a 
goal which it felt morally bound to achieve. (1) 

In February 1957, a month after the Child 
Welfare Leagup of America’s study report of 
the Society was received, the agency’s executive 
committee directed the Social Service Commit- 
tee (responsible for all social services) to make a 
comprehensive review of the agency’s intake 
policy at the earliest possible date. The admin- 
istrator also asked the Village Administration 
Committee and the Public Belations Committee 



to participate in the review. 

During the next few months, the executive di- 
rector and casework staff prepared and pre- 
sented material regarding the agency’s intake 
policy to the committees, each of which met two 
or three times before meeting jointly. Com- 
mittee discussions focused mainly on the prob- | 

lems Negro children would face in the public 
schools and community, the affect on commu- 
nity-agency relationships, the method of pre- f| 

paring the community for the introduction of j 

Negro children in the schools, and how the moral 
leadership of the community’s churches could be 
involved in the integration process. The execu- | 

tive director reported at meetings of each of the ?j 

committees that the juvenile court judge had | 

been severely criticizing the Protestant welfare | 

agencies because they did not serve Negro chil- | 
dren, thereby adding extra “fuel to the fire.” 



It was decided that it would not be advisable \ 

to discuss the proposed change in the intake | 

policy with community groups, other than the 
public schools, because such an approach could 
create more problems than if the change was 
made quietly. It was felt that the agency did 
not want to be misunderstood by community 
groups who might think that their approval 
was being requested. Public school personnel 
felt that the schools themselves would not pre- 
sent problems as principals, teachers, and stu- 
dents would welcome Negro children. They did 
feel, however, that there would be objections 
made by parents of white children, in the 
schools. The staff, administrator, and commit- 
tee members felt that a strong, objective, and 
positive approach would solve problems that 
would arise in agency-community relationships, 
with the administrator to have the major task 
of dealing with these problems. In a joint meet- 
ing, the committees approved a report prepared 
by the Social Service Committee and in J anuary 
1958, the executive committee and board of 
directors approved the extension of all services 
of the Society to persons of any race. 



Reactions of the community 
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It was nearly a year after the agency changed 
its intake policies that the first Negro child was 
admitted to Children’s Village. The public 
school principals, the superintendent, and the 
school board were aware of the change in the 
agency’s intake policies as soon as it was made 
and were informed that the child would be ad- 
mitted to Children’s Village a few days before 
she was to be enrolled in school. On the eve- 
ning of the same day the school was notified 
that the child was coming, a strong reaction 
came from groups and individuals in the com- 
munity. School board members,- the superin- 
tendent, the school principal, and the agency 
executive received a series of protests that con- 
tinued to come for about 3 weeks. None of the 
protests were in the nature of threats toward 
the agency but were expressions of fear that 
the community itself would become integrated 
and of dislikes of having “their children go to 
school with Negro children.” 

The officers of two civic improvement associa- 
tions called on the executive director and all 
had similar questions to ask — questions which 
they felt must be answered to their associations. 
These questions included: (1) Why did the 
agency decide to take Negro children? (2) 
Why can’t the Negro children go to Negro in- 
stitutions? (3) How long would they sti»,y? 
(4) Would their parents want to move to Bed- 
ford Township to be near the children? (5) 
How long would the children stay, and how 
many would be in care at the same time? 
These questions were answered factually and 
fully?. and the executive director felt that the 
groups were satisfied and left better informed 
about the agency’s services. He had noted that 
the officers of these associations did not come in 
anger, and had in fact seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed and apologetic that they would appear 
to be prejudiced. Their greatest concern seemed 
to be with the community’s fears that property 
values would go down if the families of the 
Negro children would move into the Township 
also. No further communications related to the 
Negro clients were received by the agency from 
these associations. 

Protests from individuals within the com- 
munity were quite numerous during the first 



3-week period. Their protests could be sum- 
marized into two concerns: (1) Would prop- 
erty values go down?; and (2) Would our 
agency expect their children to socialize with 
the Negro children? One individual stated 
quite frankly : “I don’t want my children to go 
to school with Negro children because they will 
find that Negro children are all right and I 
won’t be able to teach them to be prejudiced.” 
In the years that have followed this first 
Negro child, the community has reacted favor- 
ably, and many parents have expressed their 
satisfactions in having their children have the 
opportunity to know Negro children. There 
are, of course, people who object to the situation 
but not openly. The only recent protests made 
to the agency occurred when a Negro boy took 
a white girl home after a school party. Other- 
wise, the Negro children have often been wel- 
comed as visitors in the homes of schoolmates. 



Reactions of the churches 

When it became known to the clergy in the 
community that individuals and groups were 
protesting the arrival of a Negro child, sev- 
eral ministers telephoned or wrote letters of- 
fering their help to the agency should it be 
needed. There were also a few other individ- 
uals who telephoned to tell the administrator 
that the agency was doing the right thing. 

Two families in the local Methodist church, 
however, transferred to a more distant church 
because they did not want a close relationship 
with Children’s Village. For several years, 
the agency enjoyed a close working relationship 
with the local Methodist church and the youth 
of the church and of the Village participated 
in a joint youth fellowship. In recent months, 
however, several parents of children in the 
church threatened to withdraw their church 
memberships and support if Negro children 
continued to attend the youth fellowship pro- 
gram. This action was, in part, triggered by 
the attendance of five Negro boys from another 
community. Our agency was forced to sever 47 



its relationship with the local church. But such groes in her school and her unhappiness led to 
is the influence of prejudice. her return to her own home. 



Cooperation of schools is important 

Without a doubt, the excellent cooperation of 
the public schools — from the teachei*s to the 
school board — was a major factor in the suc- 
cessful introduction of Negro children into the 
community. The schools accepted the Negro 
children matter-of-factly, positively, and with 
a desire to educate these children as well as 
they would any other children in the commu- 
nity. School personnel dealt with and reas- 
sured the worried parents who wondered if 
Negro children would bring an unknown hai-m- 
ful element into the schools. Although one or 
two teachers have not been able to handle their 
own prejudices in working with the Negro 
children, the children have been able to handle 
their reactions to these teachers appropriately 
and effectively. The biggest problem — if it can 
be considered as such — is the tendency for teach- 
ers and principals to want to do too much to 
make the Negro children feel accepted and to 
give them responsibilities they are not ready to 
assume. 

The students in the public schools, in general, 
have been very accepting and friendly with the 
Negro children. On the day the first Negro 
child entered junior high school, two students 
immediately offered to share their lockers with 
her. Fortunately, none of the Negro children 
manifested severe behavior problems in school 
but were likeable and talented in ways that 
quickly brought them many friends. Their 
personality problems were severe, but not seri- 
ous blocks to school adjustment. 

There have been some white students in the 
junior and senior high schools who have at- 
tempted to abuse the Negro students through 
derogatory remarks and jostling in the hall- 
ways. The Negro students were helped by 
their caseworkers and school counselors to han- 
dle their own feelings and reactions to these 
incidents. One Negro student felt too much 
48 alone, however, when there were only two Ne- 



Involvement of staff 

The experiences of the Methodist Children’s 
Home Society indicate that racial integration 
of staff is important to successful extension of 
services to all races. Until 1957, the agency did 
not employ any Negro staff except for occa- 
sional part-time maintenance workers. The 
first Negro professional worker was employed 
in 1958, not specifically for the purpose of inte- 
gration, but because she was the best qualified 
applicant among several ^or the position of 
casework supervisor in the institution. She 
now occupies the position of Director of Social 
Services and is also responsible for administra- 
tion of the agency in the absence of the execu- 
tive director. Several Negro workers have 
been employed as caseworkers, recreation work- 
ers, child care workers, and maintenance work- 
ers. As with the first full-time Negro worker, 
all have been employed, not for the sake of 
integration, but because they were the best 
qualified of the applicants seeking their par- 
ticular jobs. 

The importance of having Negro employees 
in an agency seeking to give a service to all 
racial groups cannot be overlooked as .the pres- 
ence and participation of the Negro worker has 
a direct influence on the feelings, decisions, and 
actions of staff, administration, board, and 
clients. "Wlien people live, work, and play to- 
gether day after day, they develop mutual un- 
derstanding, acceptance, concern, respect, and 
love, for each other that break down their feel- 
ings of fear and intolerance — perhaps not com- 
pletely, but to a degi’ee that does not ordinarily 
allow these feelings to interfere with the resolu- 
tion of mutual concerns. However, there have 
been a few workers — both white and Negro — 
who have not been able to resolve their feelings 
about each other or about their own position in 
life and it has been necessary for them to seek 
employment elsewhere. 

The agency has found that the employment of 











Negro workers is important to the Negro client 
who seeks the help of tlie child welfare institu- 
tion. The Negro client may have a white or 
Negro worker, but when he has a white worker 
it has seemed that, in general, the client feels 
more at ease and trustful of the agency when 
he sees that there are Negro workers also on the 
staff. Some white parents have, at first, ob- 
jected to having Negro workers, but these feel- 
ings have changed into acceptance after they 
have become better acquainted and feel the 
e^enuine concern of the worker for their family 
problems. 

An integi-ated staff has also been very impor- 
tant for children in care, not only because it gives 
them a positive experience in living with chil- 
dren and adults of different races, but because 
a child often needs the direct support of some- 
one with whom he can more easily identify. 
The Negro child in Children’s Village has been 
in a minority group within the institution and 
within the community and he has often needed 
the presence, if not the direct help, interpreta- 
tion, and intervention, of a Negro worker to 
allay his fears and hostilities toward the agency 
and community. One Negro boy, however, be- 
came so identified with the white children and 
adults who had accepted him so completely, in 
spite of a long period of mistrust of and rebel- 
lion toward the staff, that it was necessary for 
his worker to help him to accept the fact that 
he was a Negro and that society, in general, was 
not yet ready for him to have complete freedom 
of movement in the community. A Ne^o 
worker was best prepared to help this boy with 
his feelings and he finally left the agency with 
a healthier feeling toward himself, his peers, 
and adults. 



Involvement of the administrator 

As stated earlier in this paper, the executive 
director became concemed early in his adminis- 
tration over obligation of the agency to extend 
its services to persons of all races. His concern 
was not only with the people who needed the 
services of the agency, but also with his staff. 



board of directors, and the community. Once 
committed to racial integration within the 
agency, he had to cope continuously with his 
own feelings as he faced new problems related 
not only to the process of integration but to the 
new elements in his day-to-day relationships 
with clients, staff, and community. 

For example, when a Negro child was i*e- 
ferred to the Society who was not a suitable can 
didate for the group care service, the referring 
agency would often accuse the Society of retain- 
ing its former discriminatory practice. VHien, 
in the agency’s adoption program, more Negro 
babies came into care than could be placed with- 
in a year and the administrator established a 
quota on the number of Negro unmarried 
mothers and babies to be in care at any one time, 
he wondered if he was being objective and if 
staff members would feel that he was discrim- 
inatory. Suggestions by a few board members 
that he should place a limit on the number of 
Negro employees and children in the institu- 
tion, and the loss of former family friends in the 
community were among other problems faced 
by the executive. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the executive continually examine his own 
feelings, beliefs, and actions and, at times, seek 
the help of a staff member or a Negro person 
outside of the agency to get his questions and 
doubts clarified. There were also times when 
he found it difficult to be objective in the face 
of direct and indirect attempts by others to alter 
his goal of being absolutely democratic in his 
relationships with clients and staff. It was 
necessary, therefore, for the administrator to 
always keep in mind his responsibility to direct 
the efforts of both the staff and the board of 
directors in achieving the goals of the agency. 



Conclusions 

The degree of success of any process or service 
can only be measured by testing or evaluating 
its ultimate effect on the welfare of the individ- 
uals it was designed to help. In carrying out 
its decision to serve persons of all racial groups : 
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"The Methodist Children’s Home Society, 
theoretically, was guided by two principles 
which operate simultaneously: (1) According to 
its intake policy, the agency is obligated to take in 
any child needing group care, regardless of race, as 
long as there is a suitable vacancy in the Village, 
and (2) according to child welfare philosophy, 
the services offered the child must be in the best 
interests of the child. If the Methodist Children’s 
Village accepts a Negro child into the Village, it 
fulfills the first principle in so doing. But then 
such a child would have to go to a public school, 
where he might experience cruel prejudice and 
consequer.t mental anguish — not to mention pos* 
sible physical injury. Would this, then, be in the 
best interests of the child? Here is a real dilemma. 
Should the agency sacrifice the first principle in 
order to preserve the second principle.^ In a 
crisis, which principle is more important.’’ (2) 

The agency does feel, however, that all of the 
other Negro children placed in Children’s Vil- 
lage have been helped considerably in their per- 
sonal and social adjustment. They ranged in 
age from 8 to 15 years and came into care with 
relatively severe personality problems. Some 
were able to go directly into public school while 
others were placed first in the agency’s resident 
school. These children have been well accepted 
in the public schools and community and have 
responded well to the group living program and 
services of Children’s Village. There have 
never been more than five Negro children in 
group care at one time in spite of efforts of the 
Society to inform and remind all potential re- 
ferring agencies that its services are available to 
all racial groups. It is suspected that public 
agencies may be less prone to spend as much 
money for children of minority groups through 
placement in child care institutions and that 
Negro parents may have some reluctance to use 
an institution that is in an all white community. 
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If success in the racial integration of services 
can be measured in terms of the amount of help 
given to individual Negro parents and their 
children, the efforts of the Methodist Children’s 
Home Society can be considered successful. 
However, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure the effect of the agency’s policies on 
the social consciousness of the community. The 
agency met its obligation to serve “all” children 
even though it faced the problem of introducing 
a new social concern into the community. In 
so doing, the agency carried out an obligation 
which Pierce Atwater has described as the re- 
sponsibility of the social worker in meeting the 
challenge of social innovations ; 

"A social worker can go a long way in helping 
to form some basis of community opinion. He 
cannot, however, move more rapidly than the city 
is willing to go * * *. The policy conditioned 
by community consciousness is not merely a nega- 
tive thing. It does not constitute a barrier which 
no social worker dare transgress. On the other 
hand, the worker must know what these com- 
munity traditions are, and how they work, in 
any place in which he proposes to practice his 
profession. They are not impossible barriers. 
Indeed, they may offer a constructive challenge. 
It is the obligation of the worker to elevate the 
community concept. This he can do by wisdom, 
patience, and education.’’ (3) 
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